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1 | The Creed of the Heart 


wy F we were to cultivate a habit of detachment so that we could easily 
{and naturally question our motives and our acts with tair and hon- 


est examination, it would be a blessing in our own and many another 

life. Think for a moment what would happen to numberless thoughts, 
words and acts, if a single sharp two-edged question flashed like lightning 
clean through them laying them wide open at the heart; a question which at 

‘ once would reveal the nature of the motive and its application! Let the ques- 
tion be something like this: Can it honestly help? Or is it really a help? 
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Then, too, what a lot of fret and friction, of worry and wrong, would 
never come into existence to spoil vast spaces of happiness if our little question 
stood in the way of behavior. The anger, hate and envy; the selfishness, 
jealousy and lying, the trickery, retaliation and deceit ; the talks, speeches and 
writings ; and the schemes prospect or enterprised! What an infantile death 
rate there would be in these vicious and husky children of our life’s distempers 
it we had grace and humanity enough to meet ourselves with a “Will it help?” 

There is a little creed that lives potentially in every one of us which is 
never said in any religious exercise so far as I know, and to which the entire 
heart of humanity eternally responds: “I Belteve in Helping.” There are some 
who say it and live it; there are many more who yearn to meet those who 
believe in that creed. And I am wondering if, after all, on some great day, 
somewhere and somehow, it will be shown that where that little Creed of 


Character was not there was no religion at all. 


From “The World’s Miracle,” by Karl Reiland. 
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Unless notice to dis- 


I have as a member of my parish in 
New England a serene and beautiful lady, 
who is the daughter of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. She lives now mostly in her happy 
memories; and she has told me that once 
upon a time, seeking her son, aged five, 
she opened the door of a room and found 
the windows darkened and the small boy 
crawling on the floor, emitting strange 
squeaks. She said: “What on earth are 
you doing, dear?’’ And he replied: “‘Go 
away, mamma! I’m a wild and roaring 
Unitarian.”’ In the household of our 
free faith in America we are nowadays 
not without events which prove that 
we are intent on magnifying our heritage. 

There is a certain excitement in be- 
ing identified with the fellowship of 
American Unitarian churches at the 
present time. One is liable to'be stung 
into intense surprise at seeing our some- 
what staid denominational name used 
as a battle-axe upon the heads of people 
to whom one is personally well disposed, 
or is being carried into regions of thought 
quite uncongenial to one’s bravest hopes 
for the Christian religion or any relig- 
ion. 

Our denominational weekly, the Chris- 
tian Register, will not allow us to be repre- 
sented as harmless as doves, whatever 
else we may be. The editor, Dr. Albert 
Dieffenbach, is endlessly vigilant on our 
behalf. His periodical voice is not dis- 
tinguished by what the late Dr. J. H. 
Jowett called ‘‘the wooing note.’”’ Nor is he 
devoted to that pleasant unity which is 
like the precious oil that ran down Aaron’s 
beard. He loves merely temperate church- 
manship as much as the famous old 
Kentucky colonel loved—milk. This 


may help to explain what has been hap- - 


pening within what doubtless appeared to 
distant English observers as a cloud of 
thick dust in the neighborhood of Boston. 

Our yigorous representative has been 
exchanging opinions with the editor of 
the Universalist paper, the Christian 
Leader, on the topic of Christian unity. 
The argument immediately arose in con- 
nection with an event which occurred 
in January this year. The Universalists 
in the Merrimac Valley Association of 
Churches and the Unitarians in the North 
Middlesex Conference of Churches met 
at Lowell, Massachusetts, discussed the 
relations of Universalists and Unitarians, 
and voted unanimously to work for com- 
plete union of the two denominations. 

This signal event unleashed the fears of 
the Universalist leader and also gave rein 
to his hope in another direction. It be- 
came evident that he and some others in 
the Universalist constituency are tending 
toward federation or union with the Con- 
gregational Church, in spite of a confessed 
affinity with the Unitarians. 

This proposal stirred our champion’s 


sanctified bellicosity. He brought out the 
Ark of the Covenant of Absolute Liberty. 
What, he demanded in effect, is the re- 
ligious value of practical service without 
spiritual freedom? Are you going to hud- 
dle for warmth instead of facing with us 
the bracing winds of liberty? If so, you 
will soon find that the herd-spirit will make 
you rush down the steep into the sea of 
orthodoxy. 

It has been a pretty duel; and honor 
presumably is now satisfied. We are left 
with certain facts of the situation, which, 
one suspects, both combatants know as’ 
surely as any. The facts seem to indicate 
that there is no prospect of general union 
of Unitarians and Universalists, the 
reason being social and institutional rather 
than intellectual and theological; and no 
prospect of union of Universalists and 
Congregationalists,° the reason being the 
more sagacious one that the Universalist: 
churches would not be so much united as 
swallowed, and the only visible result 
would be a distension of the tiger. 

We are now postured round the Ark of 
Absolute Liberty. We are not quite clear 
about what is in the Ark; but we have a 
feeling that it contains the essentials. 
Meanwhile our own fellowship is free and 
a trifle giddy. We seem to be lacking a 
sense of direction upon the glorious road 
of freedom. We are dashing for the goal, 
but are not quite sure that we still clasp: 
the ball. 

The melancholy fact is that Boston 
Unitarianism has scarcely had a new 
thought of God for the last half century; 
and there are a few churches whose real 
faith is expressed in the sentence which 
unites three in one: ‘‘As it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be.’”’ To 
offset this, and as a sign of some inscrut- 
able commotion of the spirit of truth, the 
Unitarian name is being flaunted in some 
quarters to forward the good tidings that 
God is not worth thinking about anyway. 
And the abandonment of all Christian 
associations in favor of a glorification of 
the human will is assumed to be the logical 
development of the Unitarian genius. 

A Unitarian minister who a year or two 
ago took the pulpit of an important Uni- 
versalist church in New York City has 
just resigned and has announced plans 
for the founding of “‘The First Humanist 
Society of New York.’ It is his hope 
that the society will spread to a national, 
even a world movement; and this hope is 
no doubt nourished by the resolve that the 
society shall hold no services of worship, 
but shall meet for discussion and even 
sing humanist hymns. ‘Of course, there 
is a close relation in all this to Unitarian- 
ism,’’ writes this minister to the Register. 
“There is no reason I can see that my 
society might not seriously consider affil- 

(Continued on page 797) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE FIVE WHO WENT TO DEATH 

HERE was good stuff in that Vermont family 

five of whom were drowned the other day. 

The man was only a farm hand, his wife a 
farm hand’s wife, and they lived in a tenement at 
the north end of Randolph, Vt., presumably where 
he could get to his work. They had come over the 
hills from Hast Randolph only two months before, a 
part of the great army that shifts base every year on 
April 1. In a country place where “everybody knows 
everybody”’ nobody knew them. 

There were eight children, from the oldest girl, 
who was seventeen, to the baby of one. 

Tragedy swooped down without warning at the 
close of a lovely Monday in early June. Harry, 
named after his father, went swimming in the west 
branch of the White River back of the house. He had 
the country boy’s new toy, a discarded automobile 
tire. The boy with him saw it swept out of Harry’s 
grasp and gave the alarm as his playmate sank. 
Beatrice, the oldest child, heard the outery, ran 
quickly to the edge of the stream and plunged in. 
The swift current seized her and sucked her down. 
Ona, just ten, following behind, saw her sister sink 
and called for her parents, but without waiting she 
jumped in and likewise sank. Father and mother 
arrived in time to see this girl drawn under, and 
“without words they followed her and immediately 
disappeared.” “They all jumped down there,” said 
the little four-year-old, who had followed the family 
to the river. 

One by one the whirlpool tossed the bodies back, 
but they were beyond human aid. 

Undertakers, doctors, neighbors, made a little 
procession to the. village with five bodies, and three 
tiny children toddled along a little way and then 
turned back home, where not one of those who cared 
for them was left. 

If those little children live to grow up, they will 
have some great traditions to talk over and hand down. 
If there is anything in blood, they ought to amount 
to something. But may be it wasn’t blood alone. 
Maybe it was a good environment also. It looks as 
if in that humble home where eight people were living 
on a farm hand’s wage, they had been taught to fend 


for one another. It often happens that way. The 
Beatrices and Onas of such a family never know 
anything else but to take family responsibility at an 
early age. It’s bred in them with the air they breathe. 
In pioneer days for some little brother or sister they 
seized broom or mop and faced even the bear or wolf. 
Here it was a pitiless stream in flood, but they never 
hesitated even an instant. 

“Zeal without knowledge?’”’ Possibly. “Shows 
that everybody should have training in rescuing the 
drowning and first aid?” Absolutely. ‘‘Not God’s 
will that such accidents should happen?” No, it is 
not. But when they do happen under such tragic 
circumstances, we thank God through our tears for the 
spark in the clod, and for the faith that the spark is 
no accident but, blown upon by His loving breath, is 
destined to shine ‘as the brightness of the firma- 
ment” and ‘‘as the stars forever and ever.” 


* * 


THE CRISIS IN INDIA 
HE Foreign Policy Association at a regular 
luncheon conference in March listened to a 
discussion by Mrs. Naidu, former president of 
the Indian National Congress, Mr. C. F. Andrews, a 
close associate of Mahatma Gandhi and Tagore, and 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, the British editor and corre- 
spondent. All the speakers agreed that a crisis is 
at hand. 
At the May Meetings of the Unitarians Dr. 
Lathrop and Dr. Reese, just back from the celebration 
of the Brahmo-Somaj in India, likewise emphasized 


the seriousness of the situation. 


India, “to whom time means nothing,” has set a 
limit to its demand for “Swaraj,’’ or dominion status. 
Unless Great Britain, which is changing its government 
this year, shall receive, digest, act, on the report of 
the Simon Commission—and act in only one way, the 
way India demands—there may be an uprising. To 
be sure there are independent and semi-independent 
Indian princes ruling over millions of people who 
oppose dominion status for India. There are a few 
difficulties in the way of immediate action, such as the 
drafting of a constitution upon which the Indians 
will agree. It makes no difference. As Mrs. Naidu 
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said when questioned about some of these things, 
quoting a modern Greek poet: 
“Tf still there be a hill to climb 
What remains but to climb it, 
For thee there is but the ascent 
And not the return.’’ 


Which we are compelled to say is admirable 
poetry, noble sentiment, fine elocution, but not much 
of a signpost. 

Great Britain has made grievous mistakes in 
India, but the net result of her rule has been to bene- 


fit India enormously. India is moving steadily toward, 


the realization of her political aspirations. The old 
British Empire is dead, and a new commonwealth of 
independent nations has taken its place. India will 
have her place in that family as sure as she exists. 
It makes no difference. Throw it all overboard, is 
the cry. Settle it with blood. Could anything be 
much more foolish? While we hope that matters at 
Vestminster may be speeded up, we hope much more 
hat some sanity will return to Calcutta, Bombay, 
and the other cities and villages of that enormous 
continent which we call India. 

* * 


THE NEW DOCTORS OF DIVINITY 


HIS year Lombard College gave no honorary 
degrees. Tufts gave the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity to the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, Field 

Worker for the General Sunday Schoo] Association, 
and to the Rev. Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary of 
the Universalist General Convention. Dr. Etz had 
previously received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Lombard, but Tufts, the school where he took 
his theological training, did not permit the fact that 
he had received a prior degree to stand in the way of 
honoring him. St. Lawrence University gave a D. D. 
to the Rev. Fred Leining, the new Superintendent for 
New York State, a St. Lawrence man. Not as high a 
percentage of honorary degrees go to women as to 
men, and Miss Earle’s friends therefore are especially 
happy. She is a Tufts graduate. We congratulate 
all of these new doctors. 


* * 


THIS POWWOW OVER HUMANISM 


E are no theologian, as some of our friends 
often remind us, but we can read and write 
and we understand words in every day usage. 

What we do not understand is the powwow over 
“humanism.” It is the next step, we are told. All 
the liberal churches are coming to it. In two years 
those who were against humanism have seen a great 
light. If not prepared to openly avow belief in human- 
ism, they now say to the humanists, “Bless you, 
my children.” (Not ‘God bless you,” but “Bless you.” 
It would hardly be considerate to employ the older 
usage.) Humanism is an epoch-making discovery. 
This is as momentous an hour as that of Luther. 

_ But what is humanism and what is new about it? 
It Is a recognition of the values in humanity and em- 
phasis upon our duty to bring out the best in human 
nature. It is a call.to the churches to trust this race 
of ours, believe we do not yet see what it shal] be, and 


work to open up its vast possibilities. This is truly 
magnificent. But is it new in human history? Is it 
new in Christian history? Is it new even in Unitarian 
and Universalist history? What about the humani- 
tarian passion which has broken out now and then all 
along the way, showing itself in a reformation, in a 
renaissance, in prison reform, in political emancipa- 
tion, in religious liberty? 

When we define humanism in terms of passion 
for humanity we realize that most of us have some 
distance to travel] to catch up with Channing, Parker, 
Bellows, and our own Universalist reformers. 

But that is not all there is to it, we are assured. 
“Humanism is a metaphysical concept.” That in 
plain Janguage means that it deals with something 
beyond physics or natural science. This something 
beyond is a concept of God. Some of the humanists 
do not know about God, and humbly confess it and 
preach the gospel of service. But there is nothing 
new either about not knowing or about service. A 
reverent, loving agnosticism goes back many genera- 
tions. If truly humble and loving it is a touching and 
beautiful thing. 

Other humanists do know enough about God to 
insist that the gods which men have often make them 
lazy or cruel and that they ought to find better gods. 
They are sure of one thing, and that is that laziness 
and cruelty are bad. This too is magnificent but not 
new. They go farther, however, and now we join to- 
gether aJ] those who recently have camped on this noble 
word humanism. They insist that all the God that 
exists is in the Divine spark and flame in man. This 
is what they call their metaphvsic. And it impels 
some of them to wage holy war on any concept of God 
which lets Him escape from this temple or prison of 
the race. Theistic concepts they assert enslave us, 
paralyze our efforts, hold the world back. 

The humanists deny that this new concept is 
atheism, but if it were, or inso far as it is, there is 
nothing new about it. 

The life of our Lord Jesus Christ illustrates how 
much of God there is in this slowly climbing race. 
*Innumerable other lives to a lesser degree reveal God 
also. People move us to prayer as often as temples.. 
It is not a new thing but it is a great thing to teach 
that God is in the race. 

Perhaps the new element, although we are skep- 
tical about its being new, is the insistence that in the 
human heart is the only place that we can find God. 
But is it not rather foolish to be very positive in our 
definitions or descriptions of God? 

Our non-scholastic attitude is that we will wel- 
come all words, all definitions, all emphases, and use 
them gladly, gratefully, where we can, but never 
for one moment admit that we have more than touched 
the fringe of the subject. 

What we do insist on is that a definite, clear cut 
line in religion separates people who think that 
everything in the universe came by accident and will 
end in nothingness and those who hold that a Limit- 
less Love created it and that we are to go on for- 
ever. 

The Universalist Church in its theology empha- 
sizes the Fatherhood of God. In great headlines some 
of our friends tell us that this is an outgrown concept. 
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All right. Give us a better one. When we ourselves 
come to deal with the power back of the universe, we 
consider it wiser and better to seek for words that 
mean more, not less, than those we have been using. 

A great many people are prepared to testify 
that the humanists are wrong in the sweeping charge 
that, because men lean on the everlasting arms, they 
are unfitted to help themselves. The experience of 
these people seems to indicate that the more they are 
conscious of a Great Ally and sure of His help, the 
more they are willing to do and dare and suffer in the 
service of their fellow man. 


A MESSAGE FROM MR. YOUNG 


HE Associated Press on June 13 sent out the 
following message: 

New York, June 13 (AP)—New York’s official re- 
ception to Owen D. Young, chairman of the Paris 
reparations conference, and his American associates on 
their arrival on the liner Aquitania to-morrow was 
canceled to-day at the request of Mr. Young. 

Police Commissioner Whalen, as chairman of the 
mayor’s reception committee, had asked Mr. Young 
by radio if the reception would be convenient for him. 
This was his wireless reply: 

“My associates, Mr. Thomas Nelson Perkins and 
Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, join me in expressing to you 
and through you to his honor the mayor our sincere 
appreciation of the distinguished attention which 
you propose. 

“T am sure the mayor will not misunderstand us 
when we say we can not find in our hearts justification 
for the acceptance of such an honor for a service ren- 
dered as private citizens, which any number of other 
Americans could and would have done as well or better 
had the job fallen to them to do. Then, too, it will be 
time enough to celebrate when the new plan is made 
effective by the nations, which necessarily includes 
favorable action by our own government. Many 
thanks.”’ 


That kind of modesty on the part of Mr. Young 
is not surprising, but just the same it is mightily re- 


freshing. 
* * 


NAVAL PROPAGANDISTS TRY TO DISCREDIT 
PEACE PROGRAM OF THE CHURCHES 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

O better indication of the effectiveness of the 
work which the churches are doing in behalf 
of world peace could be desired than the 

groundless attacks which are being made upon the 
churches’ peace program by various defenders of 
great military and naval preparedness and those who 
are stirring up suspicion of other nations. The latest 
incident of this kind is a sensational charge made by 
Captain Dudley W. Knox, head of the Historical] 
Section of the Navy Department, in an article in the 
current issue of the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings. Captain Knox, who is reported by the 
newspapers to be a retired naval officer, charges the 
Federal Council of Churches with responsibility for 
having defeated the Big Navy Bill in 1928, and then 
goes on to say that ‘“‘a considerable part”’ of its funds 
comes from an endowment “made in 1926 by Sir 
Henry Lunn, a wealthy Englishman.’ On the basis 


of this allegation, the navy captain tries to show that 
the whole peace program of the American churches in 
general and of the Federal Council in particular is the 
result of insidious “British propaganda.” 

The absolute falseness of the charge that the 
Federal Council had received money from British 
sources and the utterly flimsy character of Captain 
Knox’s statement in other respects were made clear 
in a statement issued by the officers of the Federal 
Council. Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, General Secre- 
tary, flatly denied that the Council had ever received 
a single dollar from any foreign source whatever, and 
pointed out that Captain Knox’s charges were ‘‘not 
only groundJess, but so calculated to stir up sus- 
picion and ill-will toward a friendly country as to 
merit the condemnation of all public-spirited citi- 
zens.’ 

The reply made in behalf of the Federal Council 
to the article by Captain Knox was in part as follows: 

“At the same time when President Hoover has 
just been calling in his Memorial Day address for the 
fullest acceptance of the Kellogg Peace Pact and 
the consequent reduction of naval armaments by all 
nations, Captain Knox bursts into print with an at- 
tack upon the Federal Council of Churches for its 
efforts in behalf of these very objectives. 

“The first thing to be said concerning Captain 
Knox’s statement, as reported in the press this morn- 
ing, is that it is absolutely false in its main implica- 
tions and intent. I have had responsibility for the 
financial affairs of the Federal] Council for over eight- 
een years and during that time not one dollar has 
ever come from Sir Henry Lunn or from any fund 
created by him or from any British source or from any 
organization with any foreign membership. 

“Attention should be called to the fact that the 
chairman of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
International Justice and Good-will during all this 
program for which it is under fire from Captain Knox 
was the Honerable George W. Wickersham, to whom 
President Hoover has lately entrusted a most im- 
portant governmental mission. The vice-chairman 
of the Federal Council’s Commission was the late 
Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, whose recent death 
was mourned by the entire nation. 

“Captain Knox’s accusation that British propa- 
ganda has subtly affected the Federal Council of 
Churches is not only groundless but so calculated to 
stir up suspicion and ill-will toward a friendly coun- 
try as to merit the condemnation of all public-spirited 
citizens. I deeply regret the injury that has been done 
to the Navy Department itself by this unfortunate 
episode. I still more deeply regret the serious em- 
barrassment brought upon President Hoover in being 
confronted with such an outburst immediately after 
his Memorial Day address, urging reduction of naval 
armament, and immediately after the recent statement 
of the Secretary of State, calling attention to the 
serious responsibility for world peac? resting upon the 
American people. . 

“Tt would be well for Captain Knox to study care- 
fully the President’s message before he charazterizes 
as unpatriotic all the organizations and persons who 
have been working along the line of the President’s 
appeal.” 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


An Enjoyable Convention 


Johannes 


=3| DO not know when I have had a happier time 
41 at a State Convention than I did at a recent 
Convention of our church in North Adams, 
4} Mass. On the ride up from Boston by the old 
Hane Tunnel route of the B. & M. we had a series 
of apple orchards in blossom. Even on a fast train 
there was time for visits, business conferences, naps, 
books and dinner. Half a dozen of our ministers 
were on the train—congenial people—and the time 
passed rapidly. Then the service that we were sud- 
denly ushered into at the Universalist church was an 
uplifting service. It was the opening session of the 
State Convention of Universalist churches, not a 
guarantee of something good by any manner of means. 
More good preachers miss fire on “occasions” than 
ucceed in lifting people. This preacher on the open- 
ing night, the former General Superintendent, was 
poised and in the spirit and he helped us. The break- 
ing bread, led by the pastor, the Rev. Mary A. Con- 
ner, directly after will be long remembered. 
So we went to bed—I early, some late. I went 
early because Dr. Martin M. Brown, a surgeon of 
North Adams and an active church worker, had made 


a rendezvous with me for 7a.m. Confident that this- 


meant dashing around in an automobile and no walk- 
ing, I turned out at 5.30 a. m. (daylight saving) to 
have a little walk by myself. I had it, but Brown 
gave me the real walk. By myself I walked toward 
Williamstown until I reached a hillside cemetery. 
I followed its paths up to some thick steep woods 
where the early birds were calling. There was an 
oriole in an apple tree near the highway, a song sparrow 
at the entrance of the cemetery, two or three warblers 
high up and out of sight, but the real concert was at 
the edge of the woods. All along the woods as far as 
I was able to follow them the wood thrushes were 
singing and there was a lovely thrush note I did not 
know—perhaps the hermit thrush. I thought of 
Thoreau, whom I have been reading lately, and of his 
many references to wood thrushes. Here are two, one 
written when he was thirty-four and the other when 
he was thirty-five, both taken from his journal. 


July 5. The wood thrush’s is no opera music; it 
is not so much the composition as the strain, the tone, 
—cool bars of melody from the atmosphere of everlast- 
ing morning or evening. It is the quality of the song, 
not the sequence. In the peawai’s note there is some 
sultriness, but in the thrush’s, though heard at noon, 
there is the liquid coolness of things that are just drawn 
from the bottom of springs. The thrush alone declares 
the immortal wealth and vigor that is in the forest. 
Here is a bird in whose strain the story is told, though 
Nature waited for the science of esthetics to discover 
it to man. Whenever a man hears it, he is young, and 
Nature is in her spring. Wherever he hears it, it is a 
new world and a free country, and the gates of heaven 
are not shut against him. Most other birds sing from 
the level of my ordinary cheerful hours—a carol; but 
this bird never fails to speak to me out of an ether purer 
than that I breathe, of immortal beauty and vigor. 


He deepens the significance of all things seen in the 
light of his strain. He sings to make men take higher 
and truer views of things. He sings to amend their 
institutions; to relieve the slave on the plantation 
and the prisoner in his dungeon, the slave in the house 
of luxury and the prisoner of his own low thoughts. 

June 14. The wood thrush launches forth his eve- 
ning strains from the midst of the pines. I admire 
the moderation of this master. There is nothing tu- 
multuous in his song. He launches forth one strain 
with all his heart and life and soul, of pure and unmatch- 
able melody, and then he pauses and gives the hearer 
and himself time to digest this, and then another and 
another at suitable intervals. Men talk of the rich 
song of other birds—the thrasher, mockingbird, night- 
ingale. But I doubt, I doubt. They know not what 
they say! There is as great an interval between the 
thrasher and the wood thrush as between Thomson’s ~ 
*‘Seasons’’ and Homer. The sweetness of the day 
crystallizes in this morning coolness. 


The thrushes at North Adams made me think of 
Cobleskill where they sing all summer on our street, 
of the little hill farm where we go at times, and also 
of Washington, D. C., where these birds sing even in 
some city streets and always by our bedroom windows. 
A recent letter from the Madame in Washington said: 
“There is a wood thrush sitting on her nest in a tree 
overhanging the street (Mintwood Place), half-way 
down the block.” 

A workman evidently going ‘toa mill directed me 
up a road that he said led “into the gap.”’ I followed 
it only a little way, however, as I heard a trolley com- 
ing from Williamstown and needed to ride back to 
get a bite and meet Dr. Brown. But I climbed high 
enough to see what possibilities of views were all 
around. 

Some of these possibilities I realized between 7 
and 9a.m. Dr. Brown came with his car and we sped 
out the Williamstown road again, to the Perry elm 
and the flag pole which marks the site of Fort Massa- 
chusetts. Swinging sharply north we pulled up in a 
dooryard. “Upon a shoulder of this mountain,” said 
Dr. Brown, “our church has a Forest Shrine. Wil- 
liam Sanford, one of our members who loves nature 
and who knows the wilds, gave the land—three or 
four acres. Want to see it?’ ‘‘Want to see itl” 
What a question! With morning at seven and the 
dew on the violets, and a brook dashing down the 
mountainside and a rough trail starting up through 
the woods, and an entertaining companion and God in 
His heaven, does any one imagine that one Johannes, 
sane, free and twenty-one, would prefer a hotel lobby 
and a morning paper, or even the first hour of a 
church convention? No, my readers, no. I did want 
to see it. 

Up we went, the thrushes singing from bush to 
bush and rock to rock. ‘Plenty of hermit thrushes 
here,’’ said the lady at the foot of the hill, but she was 
not along to identify the song. The ovenbird came 
close enough for us to see him and the yellow warblers 
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were all about. The oaks were backward—the leaves 
only starting—the bushes were half out, the dark 
hemlocks were tipped beautifully with new growth, 
the white pines magnificent as ever. On top of the 
first rise,a fifteen minute walk, we came to the shrine 
situated on an old Indian trail, in a clearing, but 
with plenty of shade. Here we could look out to the 
south across the Hoosac Valley to the imposing bulk 
of Mt. Fitch, with Williams alongside to the west. 
These mountains hid Greylock, the highest land in 
Massachusetts, but they made up for it very well. 
Down another way, into the car, we sped away, stop- 
ping by the site of the old fort for an instant. Then 
we crossed the valley and went straight up the notch 
road on the other side. Higher and higher we climbed, 
full speed ahead, until we reached an abandoned farm 
and whirled in to get the view and turn around. 
We were on a shoulder of Mt. Fitch, far enough south 
to get a close view of the notch, and among the pines 


and spruces set out by North Adams on its water-- 


shed. Two dams were in sight. Over this notch 
road the men came from Adams on their way to the 
battle of Bennington. — 

In “Nature Studies in Berkshire,’ Dr. John Cole- 
man Adams has a vivid chapter, “Circumventing 
Greylock,” a description of a bicycle ride with Mrs. 
Adams about thirty years ago, when they went over 
some of these back country roads where “woods 
hedged” them in, “the voices of hay-makers came from 
far-off fields,” where from the road they “‘could look 
down into the deep, cool, moist ravine through which 
Green River drops to lower levels,’ “where the 
ravine broadened into an intervale and the intervale 
into gracious meadows,” and the meadows led to the 
élms of Williamstown. Then on to North Adams, 
“where the wheelman was metamorphosed into a par- 
son and preached under the shadow of Greylock.” 

After our visit to the gap, I supposed we were 
through, as the Doctor had to operate at 9, but no— 
down we went at breakneck speed, through North 
Adams, out on the state road for five miles just over 
the line between the city of North Adams and the 
town of Adams. Here we had another glorious walk— 
up a gully made by a dashing stream to a hill pasture 
bought by the Kiwanis Club of North Adams as a 
Boy Scout camp. A bunk house with big fireplace 
has been built, a sacred enclosure has been laid out 
by the boys themselves for their meetings, but the 
big improvements are still to.;come. Nature has made 
a perfect swimming basin, leaving only a dam to be 
putin. Nature too has leveled off two perfect athletic 
fields. The 300 Scouts around North Adams are to 
have a wonderful camp-ground. As it is, it is a source 
of great happiness. 

I could not help contrasting the visit I made to a 
Boy Scout camp at Altadena, California, with this 
visit. That was in sight of the Pacific, this almost at 
the Atlantic seaboard. That backed up to the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. This backed up to the Hoosac 
Mountains. That was flanked by canyons. This 
was flanked by gullies and ravines. That was well 
finished, although they were still working on a road. 
This was just begun. But in both places we had an 
almost limitless expanse of sky and place to climb. 
In both places adult intelligence, generosity and pub- 


lic spirit were grappling with the boy problem, than 
which there is none greater for our country. In both 
places boys were actually learning the meaning of the 
rocks, the names of flowers and trees and birds, how 
to shift for themselves in the open and to live in the 
wilderness. In nothing that we talked about did our 
fine surgeon show greater pride than in what his 
fellow citizens are doing for the Boy Scouts. 

This is not a report of the State Convention of 
Universalists, for that will appear in the Leader long 
before these words can be printed. I was at the 
Convention for only half a day, as an engagement in 
New York called me away. But what I saw and 
heard was cheering and inspiring. The Massachusetts 
Universalists are well organized. The members of the 
State Board give more time to the business than any 
other single church group that I know about. The 
Superintendent, Dr. Coons, exemplifies that broad 
spirit and friendly disposition which we think of as 
typically Universalist. His report, read in his ab- 
sence, was enthusiastically cheered. There was an 
address in the afternoon, I am told, in which those 
responsible for the policies of the denomination for 
the past five or six years were called “blind leaders of 
the blind,” but at that time I was watching the sun- 
shine on the broad surface of the Hudson River, as 
the train sped from Albany to New York, with the 
blue Catskills rising majestically in the background 
bathed in dazzling light after the sharp thunder storm 
at midday. It was not the first time in which I have 
seen the Berkshires and the Catskills on the same day, 
for from many of the peaks of either one can look off 
at the other. : 

I carried away from the State Convention also a 
deep conviction that Cornelius Parker is not only an 
admirable presiding officer, but a loyal church mem- 
ber in the finest sense of that abused word loyal. 

Time was when there was no North Adams or 
even Adams, but when it was all East Hoosac. That 
was back in the days before the American Revolution 
—long before Sam Adams made his fight for free 
speech and civil liberty, and indelibly stamped his 
image on men’s hearts and his name on their towns. 

Back in 1749 the “Great and General Court” 
ordered that frontier Berkshire country surveyed. 
The order was obeyed. But when it came to making 
East Hoosac six miles by six, the stiff-necked com- 
mittee in the wilderness one hundred and forty miles 
from Boston rebelled, and to show their independence 
they made it seven by five. 

Beside Sam Adams, another great figure stamped 
his personality on this region. Captain Ephraim Wil- 
liams, founder of Williams College, five miles west of 
North Adams, in 1750 received a grant of 200 acres of 
land in East Hoosae on condition that he set apart 
ten acres for a fort and run a grist and saw mill for 
twenty years. , 

There was need of the fort. Here indeed was the 
border. Not only did the French and Indians fall 
upon the little English settlements by way of the 
Connecticut Valley, but they used the well beaten 
trails of the Hudson Valley and turned east up the 
valley of the Hoosac. A mile west of the present 
village of North Adams in a narrow part of the valley 
leading -toward Williamstown at a point where it 
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eommanded the approach, Fort Massachusetts was 
built in 1741. It was destroyed by the French and 
Indians in 1746, and rebuilt in 1747. Talk about the 
days of the Revolution as days that tried men’s souls! 
They were indeed. But we must not forget the days 
of the French and Indian War of ’54 to ’63, or the 
war in the forties called King George’s War, or back in 
the days cf Queen Anne cr King William. 

In Fcrt Massachusetts there were little garrisons 
of fifty to one hundred men, but there was precious 
little tame garrison duty for them. They were out 
in the woods to the north or west, being away from 
the fort weeks at a time watching for signs of the 
enemy. When the enemy did come, the odds here 
were much the same as at Cobleskill or in the Scho- 
harie Valley, New York, a matter of fifty or one 
hundred men agairst 800 or 900 of the invaders. 

In North Adams is a school teacher who loves 
history and who knows the value of local history, 
named Jean Jarvie. She has written “Stories from 
Our Hills,’ published in 1926 at North Adams, and 
dedicated it to the school children of the city of North 
Adams. One of the stories *s about Ephraim Wil- 
liams. She tells the story of h’s early life, from the 
time that he was born in 1715 at Newton, Mass. 
Reaching the year 1754, when the French and Indian 
wars broke out, she writes as follows: 


So the weary weeks and months dragged on. No- 
kody was safe. Men were killed when they went after 
their cows. They never knew when a band of Indians 
ard French would ‘ump from the bushes and surround 
them. These were terrible times in which to live. 

Ephraim Williams was still commander of Fort 
Massachusetts. Fut he was not satisfied there. He 
felt that he should be doing more. fo he went to Al- 
bany in 1755 to find cut what the government was 
planning to do. He was made colonel of a regiment 
and began to get his army ready to go wherever he 
should be sent. 

He did not like war. Fe kept thinking of his 
soldiers in Fort Massachusetts and of their little homes 
in West Hoosac. He knew they were poor and must 
struggle hard to build up their farms. And he thought 
of the boys and girls living on the farms, and helping 
their mothers to plant and harvest the crops while their 
fathers were away. 

He knew that those boys and girls should be in 
school learning things that would help them to become 
good citizens by and by. He knew also that after the 
war was over their fathers would have to work a long 
time kefore they could afford a good school. And he 
wished that he might help them. He hed no boys and 
girls of his own, so he wanted to help other men’s boys 
and girls. 

Ephraim Williams was rich as people counted riches 
in those days, and as he was going to the war and felt 
that he might be killed, he made a will while he was 
in Albany. In the will he said that he wanted the most 
of his property to be used in founding a free school in 
West Hoosac, and that the name of the town should 
be changed to Williamstown. That is how Williams- 
town got its name. 


In 1755 when Braddcck started for Fort Du- 
Quesne, General Shirley led an expedition against 
Niagara and Oswego and Sir William Johnson started 
for Canada via Lake Champlain. In a bloody battle 
between Lake George ard Lake Champlain, the 
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British and Colonials fell into an ambush. It was the 
same thing that happened to Braddock. In this case, 
however, the Americans and their Indian allies ex- 
tricated themselves, but Ephraim Williams had fallen 
at the first fire. As Miss Jarvie tells the story: 


The next day the soldiers went out and buried the 
dead. Colonel Williams’ body was lying just as it had 
fallen. The Indians had not found it. Fis soldiers 
took off his watch and sword and gave them to his 
brother, and he and his children kept them for one 
hundred years. Then they were given to the college 
at Williamstown, where they may still be seen. 

Colonel Williams was buried that day beneath a 
pine tree. And they left him there in the wilderness in 
his lonely grave by the roadside. Many years aiter, 
graduates of Williams College went to the spot, and, 
carefully lifting the body, they carried it to Williams- 
town, where it was given fitting burial. And so passed 
one of the greatest men that ever lived in the valleys 
around Greylock. 


Of North Adams to-day it is not necessary to 
write. Suffice it to say that it is beautiful for situa- 
tion and beautiful in itself. From the days of Eph- 
raim Williams they have used the water power to 
run mills—saw mills, grist mills, linseed oil mills, 
foundries, and eventually cotton and woolen mills. 
Adams and North Adams were separated in 1878. 
The Hoosac Tunnel, opened in 1879, whose western 
portal is here, began a new era in the history of the 


‘town. The town turned into a city in 1896. Now it 


has 22,000 people. All the churches are co-operative. 
Said Dr. Brown, “‘I consider all these pastors my pas- 
tor.’ Some one else told me one story I was sorry to 
hear. A religious society, which has recently dedi- 
cated a new church costing $213,000, had the chance 
of a lifetime to serve the community and failed to 
take it. When fire destroyed their old church, it 
seemed that the time had come to pull down a screen 
of cheap buildings that hid the new high school and 
make a park. Another church across the street fell 
into line, other property owners co-operated, but this 
church refused to move to a new site provided just 
across the way. It refused not from a bad motive 
but from a good one. The ground to the old people 
was holy, consecrated by the associations of years. 
They could not see the community need. As a result 
the improvement is forever blocked and the church 
must stagger along under this blot on its great re- 
cord. 

Verily, churches and church people can be as nar- 
row and selfish as organizations called secular. 

One never makes a mistake by being as big and 
generous as he knows how to be. 

The First Universalist Society in North Adams 
was organized April 9, 1842. Prior to that date 
Universalist services were occasionally held in the 
schoolhouse and in one of the halls of the town, but 
no record of these meetings remains. Some of the 
older residents twenty years ago remembered these 
meetings and said they were conducted by devout and 
scholarly men. It was hard for Universalists to 
start in North Adams because of the vigorous op- 
position of sister churches. It was difficult to rent a 
place. In 1845 the little society bought the old 
Methodist church and occuyied it until 1852, when 
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they moved into a church built on State Street where 
the Hotel Wellington now stands. In 1892 a new 
church was built at an expense of $25,000. The fol- 
lowing ministers have served the church regularly: 
William W. Wilcox, Hiram Torrey, D. J. Mendell, 
Charles Hughes and Zenas Cook; O. D. Miller, called 
in 1852; William H. Waggoner, called in 1857; A. J. 
Canfield, called in 1861; L. M. Burrington, called in 


1864; D. Minson Hodge, called in 1868; A. B. Church, 
called in 1890; F. W. Taylor, called in 1897; A. E. 
Wright, called in 1990; George W. Colson, called 
in 1903; George Mayo Gerrish, called in 1907; 
Albert Hammatt, called in 1918 when Mr. Gerrish 
went to the war; Charles C. Conner and Mary An- 
drews Conner, who served jointly from 1922 to 1924, 
since which time Mrs. Conner has been sole pastor. 


The First Year in a Parish* 


Seth R. Brooks 


=| HAVE been asked to speak to you to-day upon 
BS A “The First Year in Malden,” or, if I had been 
choosing my own topic, I would have called it, 
2 “The Technique of the Minister During the 
First Nine Months in a New Parish.” In Malden 
we have started upon the theory that our church is 
not a financial or social but rather a religious organiza- 
tion. To this end we have attempted to make all 
things serve. Our first and last duty is to preach, 
teach, and live religion. We figure that our church 
property is worth approximately $250,000, and with 
such a property as this it would be no less than moral- 
ly wrong for us to have it open only about two hours 
on Sunday morning. Therefore, we have kept our 
church open seven days a week since September Ist, 
for prayer, meditation, or for people to enter to 
transact church business. The minister has been in 
his study from 9 to 12 a. m. each day and the secre- 
tary has been in her office until the close of the day. 
I have long felt that the Protestant Church is 
suffering from a lack of strong preaching. I have, 
therefore, bent every effort to make my preaching 
both vivid and forceful. One day when I was eating 
lunch with my friend Wallace Rose, he said one of 
the finest things in regard to preaching that I have 
ever heard: “More than anything else the preacher 
needs imagination.” I have tried to have enough 
imagination to understand how the man or woman 
in the pew, with no higher education, with no know]- 
edge of church history or theology, feels in regard to 
a sermon. I have tried to talk in the language that 
they could understand. What the average man or 
woman wants to hear in the church is something that 
touches his or her life. He or she wants a slice of life 
vividly and dramatically portrayed. Many people 
have no use for the moving pictures. I attend them 
whenever I can, which is not very often, because I 
can learn so much from them. The other night I saw 
“The Barker,” an all-talky picture. It was so real, 
so vivid, and the detail so perfect that for about three 
hours after I was still living in the picture. I have 
been reading Sigrid Undset’s ‘Kristin Lavransdatter” 
and it is so real that it is almost overwhelming. 
Against this powerful realism the pulpit must match 
its strength, and to do it successfully the preacher 
must have imagination. 
I know that every parish and every church has 
its peculiar problem. In this regard we are no dif- 
ferent from the others. .In Malden we have the 
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largest Methodist Episcopal and Kaptis: churches in 
New England, which employ staffs of four or five 
people. Upon coming to Malden I realized that it 
would be utter folly to attempt to compete with these 
large and splendid organizations. I did realize, 
though, that we had our own job to do. We had 
just as much to be proud of, just as big a message to 
preach, just.as much good to do, and it behooved us 
to do that job as well and as quickly as possible. The 
Universalist Church is suffering from a lack of new 
and fresh blood. We must build up our ranks from 
without, rather than from within. I have tried to 
make my people feel the importance of watching for 
new families that might move on their block and to 
be the first one there to invite them to attend our 
church. Further, to keep constantly after friends 
and neighbors who have no regular church which 
they attend. I believe that our church needs a great 
deal of personal evangelism. I am evangelizing every 
moment of the day, every time I make a eall, every 
time I make a speech, every time I talk to a person 
on the street or aboard a train, at home or away. 
I am trying to develop in people respect for the 
Christian Church and I am trying to bring them to 
give themselves to it. 

I have gone on the theory that our denomination 
has not grown more because it has not been a mis- 
sionary church. For too long now we have been tak- 
ing out of the right pocket and putting into the left. 
The more outside interests a church has the bigger 
its vision and horizon, and the bigger it becomes. 
We therefore believe in unqualified denominational 
loyalty—loyalty to our national and state conven- 
tions, loyalty to foreign and home missions, loyalty to 
the Doolittle Home, the Christian Leader, our in- 
stitutions of learaing, and anything that may bear 
the name of our denomination. 

It is time that many of us became aroused, excited, 
and even vexed, and instead of sitting passively and 
quietly by, and patting ourselyes on the backs, and 
telling ourselves what fine and great people we are, 
got out and did our work. In conclusion, it is my firm 
belief that our job is to do our job, and to do it so well 
and so thoroughly that we may command the respect. 
and admiration of all men. 

* * * 


To rest satisfied with a lower degree of truth than our 
faculties are capable of attaining, to acquiesce in errors which we 
might eliminate, to lie down consciously and contentedly in 
unworthy concep‘ions of the nature and providence of God, is 
treason alike to Him and to our own soul.—William Rathdorn 
Grieg. 
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Wanted: A Technique for Universalism-—-III 


Sheldon Shepard 


In view of the criticism of Dr. Etz in this article 
it may be interesting to our readers to learn that we 
have received several personal letters from the Pacific 
Coast expressing hearty appreciation of the services of 
Dr. Etz. Those who know him best both: East and 
West will indulge in some quiet chuckles over his being 
described as an idealist without program. The author 
of this interesting series of articles properly emphasizes 
what he calls ‘“‘a technique,’’ by which apparently 
he means a program and “‘a way of putting it over.”’ If 
we thought it necessary we could defend Dr. Etz by 
saying that he has just taken over a big program and 
should have some time to get going. But he does not 
need that defense. He is going strong. Because a 
technique is not labeled such is no proof that it does 
not exist. The most effective work for some causes is 
done quietly, and we suspect that our friend and broth- 
er in Los Angeles may not know all that was done by Dr. 
Etz on this trip even as near by as Pasadena or River- 
side. And we are not highly enthusiastic over a “‘tech- 
nique” which might send Dr. Etz to California to cam- 
paign three weeks for the Five Year Program at this 
stage of the game. 

With the main thesis of the article, that a tech- 
nique is important, we fully agree. In the future as in 
the past the Christian Leader will do-all in its power to 
present methods of doing things. The illuminating 
word “‘exclusively’’ in the phrase, ‘“We do not propose 
to make the Christian Leader a trade journal exclusively’’ 
gives quite a different meaning, doesn’t it? 

As to our church not doing its work as well as it 
ought to we are agreed. Will not those who have definite 
suggestions about either platform or technique set 
them down on paper as concisely as possible and send 
them to us? Only be very specific and do not try to 
cover too much ground. A wise old veteran of many a 
reform movement once said, ‘‘When any one presents a 
complete solution of the social problem, I always move 
to adjourn.” 

Apparently what the writer wants is a church of 
authority—not a free church. Under our system the 
General Convention proposes but God and the parishes 
dispose of most of what it proposes. With all its faults, 
we love our free church. 

The Ecitor. 


SAONCERNING one portion of this article, I 
1} have the following words from the Editor 
of the Christian Leader: “Only complete 
lack of knowledge about the affairs of the 
General Convention could induce you to write your 
paragraph about the way the General Convention 
misses much of its opportunity.” 

I am aware that my acquaintance and associa- 
tion with the Universalist Church have been so limited 
in both time and scope that I should make many 
blunders in any attempt to estimate its values or to 
offer general criticisms of its policies or methods. 

Besides, I live three thousand miles from Boston. 

However, every seeking mind must be fair to its 
own ignorance. That is, we grow in truth only by 
having conficence in what seems to us to be true, 
provided we are always willing to learn. And in- 
formation is what I seek. 

I hope it has been apparent that in this series of 


chats I make no pretense at speaking with authority. 
I have not said “For sale: A Technique for Uni- 
versalism,”’ nor “Wanted: To Give Away a Technique 
for Universalism,” nor “Here is a Technique for 
Universalism.”’ I have said, “Wanted: A Technique 
for Universalism.” 

And I say it with hunger of the heart. For all of 
us, and most of all for myself, I send my soul searching 
for a way to do the biggest job on earth. The start- 
ing-point is a conviction that the truth of Universalism 
is the one Good News, the freedom-bearing truth for 
lack of which the world starves and languishes. 

Without arguing it, I proceed immediately upon 
the assumption that our smallness in numbers, vi- 
tality, enthusiasm and endeavor is immediate and 
indisputable proof that we do not know how to do our 
work. The denomination as a whole and I in particu- 
lar. Certainly, I mean myself. I can not understand 
why the Los Angeles church is not five times its size 
and power. The two years I have been practically in 
charge of its work is time enough for a man who had 


the right technique, with the enthusiasm I feel for 


the cause, to accomplish far more than the results I 
can show. Unwilling to believe we represent an 
unfruitful cause, I face the cold fact that I.do not 
know how to carry it on. The same unpleasant 
recognition awaits the General Convention. 

I am anxious to change my opinion as soon as I 
can learn where I am mistaken. One of the things I 
know best about myself is that there are lots of things 
I do not know, and many of the things I do know are 
only half right. 

For instance, since the appearing of the second 
article in this series, some experiences have caused me 
to doubt the conviction then confidently expressed 
that the place of emphasis for us is not on the old 
Five Points. The Los Angeles church has been re- 
cently bombarded so heavily with literature boosting 
for Hell, so. many agencies here are renewing with 
passionaté vigor the old hell-fire evangelism, that I 
think we shall make a mistake if, on the Pacific Coast 
at least, we do not raise the old war-cry, and enlarge 
on the faith of point number five. 

But not to rehash the other discussion, most of 
which I think is sound, the questions of method con- 
cern us next. Though it is true that I am not thor- 
oughly familiar with the problems and methods of 
the General Convention, there is a very narrow sphere 
in which I may undertake to speak clearly and posi- 
tively. 

For more than two years I have been serving a 
Universalist church, and for most of the time, on 
account of illness of my senior officer, have been in 
charge of the work. I have attended one session of 
the General Convention, and have participated in 
three annual meetings of the California State Con- 
vention. During this time, visits to California have 
been made by three semi-official or official represent- 
atives of the General Convention. 

This experience is not enough to give one an 
intimate view of the machinery into which he is try- 
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ing to fit. But some elements of knowledge are in- 
escapable. And to my mind these are convincing 
evidence that the denomination needs to set itself 
searching for a technique for its business. 

One ofthe reasons I say the General Convention 
misses many of its opportunities on account of lack 
of method is that in these two years there has been in 
evidence very little effort of leadership to aid, direct, 
enlist and use our forces. 

Except for solicitation of funds for the Washing- 
ton Church, and for statements on quota mailed to 
our church treasurer, the Los Angeles church has not, 
to my knowledge, been asked for any kind of activity 
or co-operation. We have not received any definite 
help or suggestions for proceeding in our own work. 
We might almost as well be an entirely unconnected 
ehurch. At the General Convention, the denomina- 
tional opportunity to formulate plans, enlist co-opera- 
tion and move forward (except for the instance above 
mentioned) was not utilized. 

The California State Conventions have been so 
bare of denominational tone that a motion was 
adopted last year asking for a program of denomina- 
tional information and activities. The editor of the 
Christian Leader states boldly that he does not want 
to give us a “trade journal” for the carrying on of our 
work. The pageantry material and other helps 
rarely have enough Universalist tone to impart any 
impression of our faith and aims. 

Probably it would be unfair to include Dr. Brig- 
ham and Dr. van Schaick as representatives of the 
General Convention on their visits to California. 
But Dr. Etz, on a regular itinerary in pursuit of his 
duties, has just spent almost three weeks in the 
state. 

Now Dr. Etz is a splendid administrator. He has 
vision, denominational consciousness, high aims, 
large hopes. It has been a delight to have him here. 
But he is handicapped because he works for an in- 
stitution without a technique. So he came to us 
with no program. He had no definite results to 
achieve, no plan to work on. The General Conven- 

‘tion simply said to California: “Dr. Etz will be in 
California for nearly three weeks. Use him in any 
way you can.”’ Now that is not technique. Ad- 
ministration, even in a democracy, can not come from 
below to the top. Leadership and direction have to 
come from headquarters. It is not for California to 
tell the General Convention what to do; it is for the 
General Convention to bring us direction, guidance, 
urge, orders, goals. 

Some one will remember the ease with which one 
can criticise and point out gaps where work is not 
done. And every one interested will wish for some 
positive suggestions. I wish I could give them. But 
I would be certain to make more blunders than any 
one else could. 


Let me just mention some of the things which, as_ 


a representative in an outpost, I feel the need of. 

I wish I had a denominational program for my 
own church, a constant urge from the center to 
measure up locally to certain standards. This pro- 
gram should be presented definitely, clearly, con- 
sistently, not as a matter of necessity, but as an ob- 
ligation of fellowship, honor and good faith. 


I should like to have also a definite program of 
co-operation with the denomination presented in the 
same fashion, and have somebody expect that we 
would measure up. 

I should like to have representatives of the de- 
nomination come to us with definite goals in view, 
instruct us for preparation in advance, and leave an 
accomplishment as a monument of the trip. 

The Editor of the Leader said that I speak as 
though we had loads of money. Not,at all. I speak 
for full use of what we do spend. It would have cost 
the Convention not one cent more to send Dr. Etz 
out here with instructions to spend three weeks in 
lining up California for the five-year plan, or the 
quota system, or the Washington church, or mis- 
sionary education, or local financial methods, or 
educational campaigns, or any one of a hundred 
jobs that need doing. 

I know one answer to all this. It is heard in the 
Los Angeles church, in the State Convention, the 
General Convention, everywhere. 

“Oh, you do not know the Universalist Church. 
Somehow our people are different.’’ The inference 
in the excuse is false, but Barnum knew that if we 
say anything often enough we will believe it. I 
think the Universalist Church is self-hypnotized 
into the idea that its folks are not loyal enough to. 
co-operate, good enough workers to march side by 
side, square shooters enough to play the game. 

As long as the general attitude at the top is, 
“Weil, our folks won’t do that,” just that long “our 
folks won’t do that.” Who knows what a big dose of 
confidence and expectation would do for us? We all 
heard many of those evidences of lack of co-operation 
at Hartford. Men said, “All I want the denomina- 
tion to do for me is to leave me alone’ —men whom 
the denomination had made and whose opportunities 
the denomination had made. Some said, “‘As long as 
I make good on my job locally, the denomination 
must be satisfied.’ 

But the fog disappears before the sun. These 
disloyalties are in the air because there are condi- 
tions that foster them. Let those who have in charge 
the mapping of programs, the sounding of keynotes 
and so on, let them show their faith in co-operation 
by every man and every church until enthusiastic 
marching together becomes one of our chief charac- 
teristics. 

This enthusiasm will never come from spontaneous 
combustion. Mutinies break out in the ranks, but 
not offensive drives. This is a job for the generals. 

The evident need for the authorities of the de- 
nomination to line us up, sight the objective, plan 
the campaign, issue the orders, and arouse our loyal- 
ties, was voiced in a different way by Milo G. Folsom 
in a communication to “Teamwork” last December: 
“We have not the hope and courage and faith in our 
church and its message that our fathers had. What 
do we lack? What is the matter? What are we go- 
ing to do about it? Can we get back our morale? 
Isn’t there some plan on which we can unite our 
whole energy, and make a forward movement which 
will again arouse our enthusiasm, restore our faith 
in our future, build up our morale, make us an ag- 
gressive, growing, expanding church? All the money 
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in the world won’t save us; each man for himself and 
each church for itself will get us nowhere. Isn’t 
there something beyond the material on which, for a 
period, we can unite and give all we have?” 

We can find such an endeavor. The adminis- 
trative leadership must find it. Then it will face the 
difficult task of arousing us from our indifference. 
That would seem to be our untouched job. 

We take too many things for granted. I have not 
seen better evidence that we must develop a technique 
of expression than the criticism offered by L. M. MacQ. 
in the Leader of May 11. He refers to the questions 
for which I said we must give the world an answer, 
such as: ‘‘Does God care? Can God hear? Is there 
guidance and help in communion with Him? Does 
prayer avail? Is spiritual healing a reality? Are 
spiritual forces available?” 

Then he says, ‘“‘Surely the answers to these ques- 
tions are logically implicit in the Universalist faith, 
and should not require constant instruction, being of 
the substance of Christian teaching, and obvious to 
any intelligent mind.” 


There you are. “The thing is true, so you need 
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not tell anybody about it’”—the hookworm germ of 
the Universalist Church—our 100 per cent effective 
bromide! 

The answers are logically implicit in our faith. 
But they do require constant instruction.. They re- 
quire earnestness of heart and correctness of tech- 
nique to get the facts into human lives. Notice how 
the groups grow which find some way constantly to 
teach these principles plainly and which develop a 
technique for helping people make practical use of 
the truths. 

We have the truth. If we had a method to match 
it, we should even now be living in a different kind 
of world. We have the goods. But we do not 
market it. So thousands are hungry and there is a 
famine in the land. We have the job. But we do 
not know how to do it; so the house is not builded for 
our God. 

If we ever learn to make the world understand 
us, and if we find the way to make available for human 
life the eternal facts for which our truths stand, we 
shal] give men such a boost toward God as few ages 
in history have seen. 


A Ministry of Thirty-eight Years’ 


Stephen Herbert Roblin 


We welcome the Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D. 
as the preacher of the morning. This month marks 
the termination of Dr. Roblin’s thirty-eighth year as 
the minister of this historic church. His pastorate, a 
notable one, is one of the longest in the history of our 
entire denomination. I think off-hand of only one 
that exceeds it in length. Such a pastorate bears its 
own testimony, but in behalf of the Convention Church 
I extend to Dr. Roblin and to Mrs. Roblin sincere con- 
gratulations on a ministry characterized by signal 
achievements. Dr. Roblin is to become pastor emeri- 
tus of the church that symbolizes the genius of his 
leadership. In this noble church edifice, a fulfilment of 
his aspirations, he has bequeathed to his successors a 
temple that will endure as a fitting tribute to his de- 
votion and fidelity. 

John Smith Lowe. 
From the Calendar of the church for June 2. 


FEY text this morning is taken from God’s 
B} Book of Destiny and man’s book of 
time, “January, 1892, and June, 1929.” 
wid} he dates January 10, 1892, and June 25, 
1929, Shak the years of my responsible ministry in 
this church. Having been granted a leave of absence 
for a year, I am preaching to-day at the request of 
the active ministers and members of the parish, who 
felt that I ought to speak a final word commemorative 
of the closing of this long pastorate. In consenting to 
do so I have not been unmindful of the trial such a 
service involves. If I were the only consideration, my 
answer to the request would have been a grateful 
recognition of the courtesy proffered, and accom- 
panied by respectful declination. But the church has 
ts rights, and respecting those I am here to utter my 
final words as minister of the Church of the Redemp- 


*Farewell sermon delivered at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, on June 2, 1929. 


tion, although after the 25th of June I shall continue 


_as pastor emeritus during the remainder of my life, 


as decided by a unanimous vote of the parish. 

In the course of our human lives there come mo- 
ments of crisis when ordinary considerations are cast 
to the winds, and we face facts’ disconcerting but un- 
avoidable, facts which are paramount and revolu- 
tionizing. 

Personally I am facing one of those dominating 
facts this morning. For more than thirty-eight years 
I have stood before the people of this church Sunday 
after Sunday, proclaiming as best I could the un- 
searchable riches of the spiritual life, in the hope of 
contributing something in the interest of wisdom, hap- 
piness and righteousness. And now I am to speak my 
final word and give over to others the responsibility 
and privilege of voicing in this pulpit the convictions 
of mind and the inspirations which flow from faith, 
hope, love, fellowship and devotion. It is naturally 
a trying hour for me, and I trust not wholly without 
emotion for you. No one can serve a church as its 
minister during so long a period without the roots of 
his life smking deeply into the soil of the institution, 
and no one can pull those roots from that soil with- 
out pangs of regret and a deep sense of loss. This is 
but natural. 

On the other hand, I am profoundly grateful that 
I have been permitted to guide the fortunes of this 
parish over so long a period, and render such service 
as I could in the interest of a vast number of people. 
My chief regret is that I could not have done more 
to uplift mankind and more efficiently spread the gos- 
pel of cheer and good-will. 

From the physical viewpoint I look upon a 
very different city than was the Boston of thirty- 
eight years ago. It is impossible to note the num- 
berless changes which have taken place during that 


‘Tremont .Temple. 


tant institutional work at Berkeley Temple. 
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time, but it will interest you if I note some of them. 

The greatest change near the site of the old 
church was marked by the removal of the old Provi- 
dence Station at Park Square and the recent tre- 
mendous improvements of that region. The trans- 
formation is almost beyond belief. Then at the 
juncture of Tremont and Boylston Streets, with the 
Hotel Touraine, Masonic Temple and the Little 
Building, the setting is changed beyond description. 
‘The great department stores are vastly improved. 
A large number of office buildings have been erected. 
‘The banking institutions are largely new and housed 
in business palaces. The State House and the Custom 
House, with its silent tower rising to the clouds, 
present an aspect then unknown. 

The principal hotels were then the Vendome: 
Parker’s, Young’s, Adams, Victoria and the United 
States. Note those which entertain the public now. 

The newspapers have undergone a less noticeable 
transformation. The Times and Record are gone, and 
the American has come, but the others remain and 
are housed about as they were, with the exception 
of the Herald. 

The church edifices do not present a marked dif- 
ference, although the Second Church has removed 
from Copley Square to Audubon Road, Church of 
the Disciples from Warren Ave. to Peterborough 
‘Street, Shawmut Universalist from Shawmut Ave. 
to Coolidge Corner, and our own church from Colum- 
bus Ave. to this point at the western entrance to the 
city. 

But when we note the personnel of the ministry 
we see how marked are the changes produced in four 
decades. There is not a single minister in Boston 
proper now who occupied a pulpit then in this city, 
with the exception of myself. I am the dean of the 
ministry here at this moment, and my term of service 
rapidly draws to its close. There is however a faith- 
ful minister at Jamaica Plain who has served his 
people longer than I. 

And here I would state a fact which seems to me 
unquestionable, viz., that the galaxy of preachers 


occupying the pulpits of Boston when I made my 


advent here was never equaled in this city, and never 
will be is my candid opinion. Truly they were a 


group of remarkable men. 


As I name some of them you will at once recog- 
nize them as men of outstanding ability. The elo- 
quent, alert Lorimer was making a deep impression at 
The scholarly Cukson was the 
preacher at Arlington Street. Donald, graceful, in- 
telligent and competent, ministered to the people 


at Trinity. Hale, the exponent of everything ra- 


tional and uplifting and inspiring, was rendering 
notable service at the South Congregational. Her- 
rick, stately and gifted, was the incumbent at Mount 
Vernon. Ames, intense, cultivated and humane, was 
leading the people at the Church of the Disciples. 
Barton was making a profound impression at Shaw- 
mut Congregational. Dickenson was doing impor- 
Boynton, 
genial, forceful and eloquent, was doing fine work at 
Union. 
of men, ministered at the Second Church. Parks, 


able, active and competent, was rendering high ser- 


Horton, fiery, enthusiastic, one of the best | 


vice at Immanuel. Moxom, stalwart of body, mind 
and character, was preaching a great gospel at the 
First Baptist. Then the incomparable Gordon, the 
prince of the American pulpit, was sounding a new 
note in the Old South Church which profoundly stirred 
his own congregation and spread a mighty influence 
among the thinking people of the nation. He had 
become already the most influential minister with a 
multitude of people, and that influence has developed 
until it has become world-wide. Then there were 
McKenzie at Cambridge, Thomas in Brookline, and 
Jefferson at Somerville. Those at all familiar with the 
pulpit will readily grant that these men formed a 
commandingly superior group almost impossible to 
duplicate. 

Imagine a young man from the Middle West, 
with scant experience, taking charge of an important 
church in the midst of this line of preachers, and be- 
sides to succeed one of the foremost of them in the 
person of the Rev. Dr. Alonzo A. Miner. It were 
enough to follow him without trying to compete with 
these other great men. But in such company I found 
myself, and ‘began my work with what courage I 
could summon, with the determination if I sank to 
go down with flags flying. 

But I soon learned that these ministers were not ~ 
at all formidable in their attitude toward a young 
newcomer in their midst. They reached out friendly 
hands, and whenever possible gave assistance to me 
in my tasks. Especially was I indebted to Dr. Hale, 
Dr. Gordon and my predecessor, Dr. Miner. These 
men heartened me by their friendliness and their 
interest in my work—the latter taking me into his 
home and heart with a generous kindliness which I 
have never forgotten. Gratitude to him Cp fresh 
in my heart to-day. 

Before leaving this phase of my Buneet I ought 
to mention two other men whom I greatly admired 
and frequently met—Bishop Brooks and Archbishop 
Williams. I shall never forget their gracious atti- 
tude toward the young man who, while having no 
claim whatever upon them, received at their hands 
many favors. They were men of large attainments, 
their personalities striking one as of the sort im- 
pre are made. Their memory is dear to me this 

ay. 

So it is as I look back on those early crucial days 
of my ministry here I can recall acts of kindness and 
generosity upon the part of the noble ministers of 
Boston which gave me heart and paved the way to 
whatever success I may have attained. 

Those early years furnished a trying and testing 
period which I can not well describe. But I am 
grateful I was able to come through it all and gain 
some results which may be tabulated at the close of 
my ministry. 

In looking backward I can think of many things 
which redound to the credit of this church. The free- 
dom you have given this pulpit is a marked star of 
merit. Through all these years I never once faltered 
in speaking my thought on the themes I chose to 
present. Only once was I taken to task by any in- 
dividual who felt he had a right to protest. This man 
assailed me one Sunday as I descended from the pulpit, 
and after registering an indignant word of disapproval 
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he left the church never to enter it again. Presum- 
ably he found a minister whose opinions coincided 
with his own. 

Of course I was not always right. No one is 
that. No doubt many times there were those among 
you who did not wholly agree with my position. 
But you were wise enough to value a free pulpit, and 
placed your demand not on sameness of conviction 
but on sincerity of conviction, upon intellectual] in- 
tegrity, that your minister voice the deepest truths 
his mind discerned, the genuine emotions of h’s heart. 

Again, it has never been necessary for the minis- 
ter here to assume an artificial piety. A long face, a 
doleful tone, an unnatural attitude of mind and body— 
no premium has ever been put upon such things. 
The devotional spirit and the prizing of sacred things 
have always been required. But above everything 
else you have valued the manhood of the man you have 
chosen as your leader in spiritual things. Without 
warm, ardent manhood all else must fail. No subter- 
fuge of doleful tones or attitude of mock meekness 
has been accepted here. You have required your 
minister to be a man among you on week-day and Sun- 
day as the years have come and gone from the day 
this church was founded. And may this be ever true 
of the people here through all future time. 

As I think hastily backward over these years I 
recall that in the midst of unprecedented changes of 
religious thought almost everywhere I was never led 
into the error of voicing doubts in my pulpit. Not 
unmindful of the results of criticism and speculation, 
I always felt it my duty and privilege to think and 
speak in the interests of faith, to proclaim a hearten- 
ing gospel, helping my people to go through the week 
courageously and cheerfully. It has ever seemed 
fundamental to me that the supreme business of the 
minister is to help mankind to live. That of course 
implies thinking, and high thinking. But to live, in 
the best sense, is the supreme objective. To that end I 
devoted my energies with results which I trust war- 
ranted the endeavor. 

Of course I placed emphasis on belief in God— 
an overruling, divine, intelligent beneficence working 
out the problems of the universe to an end of benig- 
nity and blessedness. The uncertainty of something 
at the center of things has never appealed to me. To 
cast the fortunes of the race on the direction of an 
“unknown essence” has always appeared to me not 
only futile but unspeakably absurd. The theistic 
theory has ever claimed my intense support as the 
supreme necessity for those who are to believe in any 
religion worth consideration in the slightest degree. 
From my point of view the present humanistic con- 
tention is rank atheism. This is a non-thinkable 
proposition as supporting religion of any name or 
nature. An intelligent God, the sum of goodness, 
whose nature is love, has been ever upon my lips as 
I have tried to account for mankind and the universe. 

And I have always held up for emulation the 
man of Nazareth. He has been to me the mora] and 
spiritual leader of the race. Other great souls have 
lived and led mankind, but he stands out as the one 
incomparable guide to all that is best for man. In 
thought, in temperament, in service, in altruism, in 
sacrifice, in holiness, he stands conspicuously above all 


others. On the highway of life he has ever led toward 
the heights. 

As I have earnestly sought the deep places of his 
life I have come more and more to see in him the 
sovereign leader of mankind. 

In consonance with my affirmations concerning 
God and Jesus has been my emphasis on the dignity 
and value of human nature. Man, with all the faults 
which may be named as attached to him, is the great 
central figure of the world.. His well-being, his de- 
velopment, his ultimate destiny, lead all other con- 
siderations. It has never been possible for me to 
ignore or belittle the evil which seems embedded in 
human beings, or to philosophize wisely (sic) by say- 
ing that “‘evil is good in its making,’ but I have 
always believed the good in man far overbalances the 
bad and will ultimately win the ascendency. The 
slogan of our Salvation Army has always appealed to 
me: “Man is down but never out.” Still again the 
psalmist’s great word has a convincing force: ‘‘What 
is man that thou art mindful of him? . . . Thou hast 
made him a little lower than God and crowned him 
with glory and honor.” That phrase in our neighbor’s 
profession of faith has also a convincing and inspiring 
note relating to man in asserting his destiny as ‘‘on- 
ward and upward forever.” 

Jesus, the great religious philosopher, knew the 


. nature of man and its incomparable value. The pulse- 


beats of man are ever in his thought. Man’s victory, 


_ his redemption, his eternal well-being, how the Naz- 


arene wrestled with these blessings for man! And 
because of his ardent and continued assertions of 
man’s goodness and belief in every possible good for 
man, he went up the hill to Calvary’s cross and gave 
his life. Not once did he falter in centering man 
as the chief interest in this world. To keep this great 
gospel of Jesus ever to the fore has been my earnest 
endeavor. To-day I am profoundly convinced that 
this devotion to the commanding thought of Jesus 
concerning man has been one of the most important 
contributions I could possibly make from this pulpit 
through the long ministry I have here enjoyed. 

You will sympathize with me in my effort to say 
in minutes the things which might well require hours. 
I can no more than touch upon a few of the matters 
all of which might properly be considered. It must 
suffice me to enumerate one or two interests and then 
have done. Your knowledge or imagination can fill 
in the necessary spaces. 

I would not forget to cite our activities in charity 
as we have worked together through these years. 
A multitude of needy people have been aided by the 
institution and .by individuals because of our efforts. 
In this vastly important work it is sad to relate that 
we were not always free from imposition. Impostors 
will always abound, but the real helpful work must go 
on and on. It is with a glad heart that I can truth- 
fully say to-day I have done what I could to relieve 
distress, and that a multitude might well rise up 
from the past and call this church blessed because of 
its response to need. May that noble work never end. 

Nor should I forget to recall the contributions 
made to denominational and outside calls. Many 
thousands of dollars have been given to the Conven- 
tions, needy individual parishes—in the case of the 


. 
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Every Day Church several thousands—to needy 
ministers and to organizations and associations inside 
and outside of denominational lines. We might have 
done more and no doubt we ought to have done 
more, but I am grateful we did as much as the records 
show. We at least assisted in many an hour of need. 
'' Then there is this wonderfully beautiful build- 
ing, which will stand the wear of centuries and still 
meet the eyes of those who love beauty and stability, 
and give inspiration to those who appreciate real art 
in architecture. The Gothic completeness of the 
building, the exquisite tower, the choice material com- 
posing the building, mark not only the genius of the 
architects and the faithfulness of the builders but also 
the meticulous care of the building committee and the 
high standards required by the congregation. It is a 
noble contribution to the city and also to the de- 
nomination, and the only instance I know of a build- 
ing truly worthy to represent the beautiful faith we 
cherish. May it stand through the centuries as a 
witness of our united endeavor to make a real con- 
tribution to the church architecture of America. 

And then again, who has attended services here 
without being uplifted by the beautiful order of 
worship which makes possible the presenting of the 
highest truths in a setting in every way worthy? 
‘Thousands have testified that here we have developed 
an order which is almost unprecedented, in which the 
very choicest of the ancient church service has been 


selected, and a setting the best modern thought and 


refinement could make possible. I pray that no 
change may ever be made without the most earnest 
thought, and then with the people on their knees. 
‘To “worship God in the beauty of holiness’ appeals to 
me as most desirable, and the mode of that worship 
ought also to be ever beautiful. May this avenue of 
worship be maintained as a noble standard through 
the years. 

And may I say that the dignity of this pulpit has 
marked the work of this church since its foundation. 
By this I do not mean a stilted, pedantic, unap- 
proachable pulpit, but one free from sensationalism 
and clap-trap. It has always been true of the preach- 


ers here that warm human interest pulsed in their | 


sermons the while they proclaimed in thoughtful 
manner the unsearchable riches of God. Emphasis 
has always been placed upon intelligence, and em- 
phasis as well has been placed upon the emotions in 
the preachments of this place. I have persistently 
maintained that an undeveloped emotional nature is 
as much to be deplored as an undeveloped mind. 
Both are abnormal and ought to be shunned. It has 
ever seemed to me fitting of our efforts as preachers 


that we should follow the laureate in his thought when 


he says, 
“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
And more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul according well 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.”’ 


But I must not linger longer in bringing this dis- 
course to a close. Of my activities I might speak at 
length. I have preached thousands of sermons and 
delivered hundreds of addresses. I have rendered 
service at thousands of funerals and performed hun- 


dreds of marriage ceremonies. At countless sick-beds 
I have knelt in prayer. Untold numbers of visitations 
mark my interest in your homes. It would be im- 
possible for me to marshal more than a moiety of the 
activities which I have engaged in during this long 
period of service as your minister. I trust my labors 
have yielded fruit. 

Indulge me in a personal word of gratitude to all 
those who have toiled with me through these years. 
Be sure I valued beyond my powers of description 
the warm friendships which have gripped my heart. 
For your helpful deeds and appreciative words I 
return to you heartfelt thanks in this final hour. 
Would that I could adequately express my feelings as 
I think of you in summing up the experiences of half 
my life and more. I can not even attempt that. 
You will generously accept the will instead of the 
deed I know. 

I need not beseech you to go on with the great 
work here. The opportunity is unprecedented and the 
equipment unsurpassed. Faithful work and profound 
devotion to the high things of life will accomplish 
wonders. In these I am convinced you will not fail. 

To my brother ministers who are to succeed me 
I give my confidence and affection. They are men 
sound of mind and heart. They are eager to make the 
influence of this church far and wide a constant bless- 
ing. God grant them wisdom and strength to ac- 
complish al] they desire. 

And you, dear people of my heart. I wish every 
good blessing to descend upon you. Be faithful under 
this new leadership as you have been with me. May 
this great and beautiful church send forth the con- 
cordant notes of a union of souls pledged to the 
sovereign work of making here a house of God which 
shall be the spiritual home of multitudes of people, 
and may it grow in the power of God through the cen- 
turies. 

I stood one eventide at the foot of Echo Mountain 
in the vast Northwest. After a few moments of silent 
awe, in which I sensed something of the majesty and 
nobility of the sublime range in view, a native at my 
side whispered, ‘‘Speak some favorite words and then 
listen.”’ I broke the silence by repeating a few words 
of the twenty-third psalm: “The Lord is my Shepherd; 
I shall not want. . . . I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.”” The mountain caught up those words 
and magnified them into a glorious crescendo until a 
thousand voices seemed to chant them. On and on up’ 
the way the chorus sounded the phrases until the 
crescendo became diminuendo, and then it seemed as 
if the keys of the upper spaces were swept by unseen 
fingers, and beautifully refined crystal notes faded 
into the upper skies. 

May your words of prayer and praise here voicing 
the truth of beauty and the beauty of truth, the bless- 
edness of love and the loveliness of life, not only inspire 
this congregation, but spread abroad into the homes 
and lives of many thousands, and then be caught up 
into higher spaces until they too will blend with the 
voices of the eternal in the sounding gallery of the 
universe, their vibrations going on forever; and if 
you pause to listen, those words will come back to you 
in tones of inexpressible beauty, a perpetual blessing 
through all the years. Amen. 
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Autobiography of Barton Filer Rogers--IV 


IN being mustered out of the service I was in- 
wl vited to settle, Oct. 1, 1865, over the Uni- 
versalist parish at Jefferson, Wisconsin. 
The winter following I suggested the estab- 
easeHE of the Jefferson Liberal Institute and took 
charge of the first term in the spring of 1866. In 
April, 1867, I engaged to preach at Fort Atkinson 
every Sunday afternoon for a year. I soon organized 
a large parish at Fort Atkinson and before the year 
was up I had a subscription started for a new church 
and a lot purchased and plans drawn out for a church 
edifice. Aside from this I acted as secretary and one 
of the trustees of the Jefferson Liberal Institute. In 
April, 1868, I resigned the charges at Jefferson and 
Fort Atkinson to accept the work at Whitewater as 
pastor. I soon organized a parish here and Sunday 
school, and in a little over a year we dedicated a church 
that cost nearly ten thousand dollars. I continued 
my work here for three years and a half. Then I re- 
signed to accept an invitation to settle at Oshkosh. 
My pastorates both at Jefferson and Fort Atkinson 
and at Whitewater were very successful. Indeed I 
look upon my work at Whitewater as the most satis- 
factory of my ministry, and I ought not to have left a 
people so united and anxious for me to remain. It 
always seemed more like home to me than any other 
parish in which I was located. 


I went to Oshkosh in September, 1871, and or-- 


ganized a parish and Sunday school, and before winter 
set in had a neat little chapel built and paid for. I 
resigned at the end of the year and accepted an in- 
vitation to settle at Prairie du Sac. I soon arranged 
to divide my time between this place and Lodi. I 
found the parish at Prairie du Sac in debt a thousand 
dollars and divided over the dancing question, and 
the friends at Lodi very much discouraged over re- 
peated failures. I organized a parish and Sunday 
school at Lodi at once and we were soon hard at work 
building a new church that cost about $3,500. Ina 
year and a half I resigned these charges to accept an 
urgent invitation to locate at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. I 
left the church at Lodi prosperous, the new church 
edifice completed, except the furnishing, and the debt 
raised at Prairie du Sac and the people united. I re- 
mained at Cedar Rapids two years and during this 
time we paid off a debt of $600. We organized a 
church, raised $9,000 with which to purchase a lot 
and to build a church, and nearly completed the 
church edifice. They were two years of hard toil, 
but when the church was finally finished it was much 
the best Universalist church in Iowa. 

In the spring of 1875 I settled over a parish at 
Dixon, Il]. I remained here but one year, doing the 
most unsuccessful work of any of my locations. I 
worked hard to organize a church but completely 
failed in my attempt, the people saying I was too 
Orthodox. They were a very kind-hearted, generous 
people, but lacking in the devotional element and 
denominational spirit. On July 23 I was forty-five 
years old. The people and the Sunday school helped 
me celebrate the day by a picnic at my home. On 
leaving they left a generous purse of money. In the 


spring of 1877 I went from here back to my old White- 
water parish, where I remained till January, 1880, 
giving half my time to this field, the remainder I 
preached at Elkhorn and Fort Atkinson. What a great 
change had come over the Whitewater church during 
my absence. I found a mortgage on the church. Its 
doors had been closed for over a year; the people were 
divided and greatly discouraged. I soon revived the 
Sunday school and went to work to liquidate the debt. 
By social gatherings, excursions and festivals we 
raised part of it. I then took a subscription paper 
and canvassed the town and county around about 
thoroughly, and before leaving had the pleasure of 
seeing the last dollar on the debt paid. 

January, 1880, I was invited to settle over the 
Mount Pleasant and New Sharon, Iowa, churches, 
leaving my family still at Whitewater. I renained 
with those churches but one year, meeting with a fair 
degree of success, adding several members to the 
churches. While located in Mt. Pleasant I met Miss 
Mary Gerard, who was then preaching for the Free 
Will Baptists. She was not satisfied with the fa‘th of 
that church. I conversed with her, loaned her some 
books, corresponded with her, and at the end of the 
year had the pleasure of assisting to locate her over 
our church at Boone, Iowa. She has remained faith- 
ful to the cause and now lives at Omaha, and preaches 
somewhere all the time. She married a man by the 
name of Andrews. While at Mt. Pleasant we painted 
and papered the church, and the young people put 
in a pipe organ. 

On January, 1881, I resigned to accept an in- 
vitation to settle at Marshaltown, Iowa. While here 
I added to the membership of the church and Sunday 
school and assisted in raising $1,000 toward the in- 
debtedness on the church edifice. My fiftieth birth- 
day occurred while here. The parish surprised me by 
meeting at my boarding place in the evening and pre- 
senting me with fifty silver dollars. It was here that 
I joined the G. A. R. That fall my family moved to 
Galesburg, Ill., to get the advantages of our school 
there. In January, 1882, the lowa Convention elected 
me State Superintendent of Churches. I accepted 
and took the field at once. The work was very ardu- 
ous but I enjoyed it. I organized new parishes, and 
revived old ones, settled ministers, advised and 
counseled with the people and scattered the seeds of 
the Gospel wherever I could. I worked in this field 
nearly three years, traveling on an average of 15,000 
miles a year. I preached on Sundays and week day 
evenings and counseled and cheered up the discour- 
aged and the disheartened. I rode nights as well as 
day times, and when necessary didn’t hesitate to 
walk. I was obliged to raise one-half of my salary, 
and so worked at a great disadvantage, but the people 
received me very kindly. The labors wore upon me so 
that I was obliged to give up the work. I accepted 
the pastorate at Stuart, Iowa. In 1882 occurred the 
noted canvass for a Constitutional Amendment pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. I took a part in the work. The state was 
stirred from center to circumference. It seemed like 
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the first year of the Civil War. I accepted a call to 
Stuart in September, 1884. This was one of the 
parishes I organized when I was Superintendent. The 
work flourished finely the first six months, and audi- 
ences and the Sunday schools were large. They de- 
cided to build a church and got very nearly $5,000 
pledged, purchased a lot, selected a building com- 
mittee and plans. Just then one of the leading mem- 
bers sold out and moved away. Within a month a 
dozen families moved away. This so disheartened the 
rest that they decided to give up the work of-build- 
ing. I remained with them until next summer. I 
organized a church of thirty members, Miss Kittie 
Osborn, since one of our missionaries to Japan, being 
one of the number and one of the best workers. 

I accepted a call to Wausau, Wisconsin, moving 
there in October, 1886. The result of two years’ labor 
was the building of a new church costing $3,500, all 
paid for, the organization of a Sunday school, and the 
reorganization of the parish, and our cause firmly 
established. I did my best sermonizing while located 
here and at Stuart. It was while entering upon my 
work at Wausau that progressive paralysis made its 
appearance so that I knew what it was, though I had 
had several premonitions of its coming in years gone 
by. It was in the army that I sowed the seeds of this 
fell disease, and my subsequent hard labors helped to 
develop it. In the summer of 1888 the disease had so 
far developed itself that I was obliged to lay aside my 
pen mostly, but I could still use my tongue. So I de- 
cided to accept one more pastorate at Earlville, [li- 
nois. In October following I moved my family. to 
Earlville and decided to divide my time between that 
place and Verona in Grunby County. During the two 
years that followed I added quite a number to church 
membership at Earlville. We raised several hundred 
dollars toward repairing the church, and increased the 
membership of the Sunday school. At. Verona we 
built a new church edifice and had it nearly paid for, 
and I organized a new church at Wauponsee about 
five miles away. I preached for these three churches 
while I had strength to stand up. In fact the last few 
services I was obliged to sit down to read my sermons. 
I closed my pulpit work the first of October, 1890. 
I did, however, attend a few funerals and weddings 
after that date. We remained in Earlville one year 
after I was obliged to give up active work and, having 
purchased a home at Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, re- 
moved there. 

As I look back over life I see many mistakes that I 
have made, much that I have left undone and much 
that I ought to have done. I have not accomplished 
one-tenth of the good that I dreamed of accomplish- 
ing when starting out in life, but I hope that I have 
gathered a few sheaves of truth and righteousness 
unto the Divine Kingdom and blessed a few human 
souls. My life has been a busy one, full of earnest 
toil and anxiety. By divine help I have organized 
nearly twenty churches and parishes, built seven 
church edifices, attended many weddings and funerals 
and done much missionary work in towns adjoining 
where I have been located. My church work has 
been more that of the pioneer and organizer than 
that of a pastor. Besides, I have taken an active part 
in the war against intemperance, organizing lodges of 
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Good Templars and delivering many lectures on the 
temperance question. I have worked for the cause 
of education, teaching school, attending teachers’ 
institutes, etc. I have aimed to throw my influence 
on the side of moral reforms and the well being of 
society in general. 

It seems to me as though I had lived in two dis- 
tinct eras of the world’s history. That old-fashioned 
age of our fathers, and the progressive age of the last 
forty or fifty years. I remember distinctly the old- 
fashioned fireplace, the spinning wheel‘and the loom, 
the sickle and the flail, the ox-cart, the heavy trans- 
portation wagon and the stage-coach, the log school- 
house, the English reader and Webster’s elementary 
spelling-book. How things are changed! But in 
nothing more than in the interpretation placed upon 
Christianity, and the work is to goon. The next forty 
or fifty years will see the end of those unreasonable, 
hurtful doctrines which the dark ages added to Chris- 
tianity. The Universal Fatherhood of God, the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of man, man’s everlasting re- 
deemableness, and the final triumph of good over evil, 
are doctrines being accepted by the churches every- 
where. And with their acceptance there will come 
peace on earth and good will to all men. 

Life has been very sweet to me. For the little 
good I have been able to do I give God all the praise. 
I hope to take up the work begun here and carry it 
on in the life to come. I have believed what I have 
preached, which is the best faith ever proclaimed to 
the world, and it must ultimately prevail everywhere. 
In carrying on my work I have always received the 
assistance and encouragement of my good wife. She 
has ever been a faithful helpmate to me all through 
these years of toil and sacrifice, and all the members 
of my family have ever been kind and faithful to me. 

We have never left a parish without the kindliest 
feelings existing between pastor and people, and so 
we have always been warmly welcomed back when op- 
portunity presented itself for our return. We have 
received many gifts from our people as tokens of their 
warm friendship. The frequent changes of pastorate 
have been a source of much extra labor and worry, 
but it has given us a wider field of usefulness and an 
opportunity to see more of the world, and to make 
many warm friends. 

Take my life all in all with its many experiences, 
good, bad and indifferent, and I can truly say that it 
has been well worth living—a thousand times so. I 
wish it had been better lived, but such as it has been 
it must stand. Could I live it over again, with all 
the experiences I have had, I am sure I could make it 
more of a success. Of one thing I feel quite certain: 
I should still cherish the faith I have believed and 
preached, for I can not imagine anything better to 
live by or sweeter to die by. It is what the world 
needs in life and death. It has given me infinite joy 
and I’ve seen its good fruits upon thousands of 
others. I have stood beside hundreds of souls in the 
hour of death in civil and military life who accepted 
this faith, and not one has feared to pass the river but 
all have gone over rejoicing. I amsure when the hour 
comes for me to meet the pale boatman, I too shall 


rejoice with joy unspeakable, the future is all so bright 
and glorious to me. 
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Lombard Commencement 
Harold Marshall 


>) S| HERE was a striking contrast between the 
commencement atmosphere this year and 
last, as trustees and friends of Lombard 

2 gathered for the annual commencement 
season. Last year every one was saddened by the 
recent death of a beloved president, Dr. Joseph M. 
Tilden, who very literally gave his life to the college. 
To this personal sorrow was added grave concern for 
the future of the institution itself. 

This year every one felt that, while there are still 
problems and difficulties, the future is assured. The 
most obvious manifestation of this came from the 
student body. Last year there was something of a 
last-ditch loyalty to Alma Mater, moving, but a little 
pathetic. This year the many evidences of im- 
provement in the physical plant were more than 
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matched by improvement in morale. The graduating 
class was the second largest in the history of the col- 
lege, and contained an unusually large number of 
honor pupils. There were also reports of an enter- 
ing class of excellent quality, to number among others 
the valedictorians of a number of high schools, in- 
cluding the city of Galesburg itself. 

The financial reports showed that the net deficit 
for this year was about five thousand dollars, as 
compared with twenty-eight thousand last year. 
The trustees accepted and approved plans for a fi- 
nancial campaign during the next year to liquidate 
the entire indebtedness of the college and provide a 
more adequate endowment. 

The two principal addresses were that on Com- 
mencement Day by Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison of 
Chicago, on ‘‘New Plans for World Peace,” and the 
baccalaureate sermon by President Curtis W. Reese, 
who spoke on “‘Leadership for Democracy.” 

Dr. Reese said in part: 

He is a good man who can remember his own inad- 
equacies when all about him are those who acclaim his 


worth. Students, especially those fresh from college, are . 
likely to fail to appreciate the real worth of their neigh- 
bors who have not been fortunate enough to go to col- 
lege, and the members of their own household who 
have toiled to make their education possible. And then 
the many real differences that exist between people 
argue for the aristocratic way of society. What one 
should remember, however, is that good birth, good 
fortune in environment, and good opportunity for 
education are not blessings to be hugged to one’s own 
bosom, but instruments to be used for the common 
good. A clear sense of what might have happened to 
one under slightly different circumstances is a whole- 
some thing to keep in mind. But the will to democ- 
racy is not primarily a negative thing. It is a positive 
virtue. Think of the great souls who have developed 
under democratic conditions. 

Democracy gives the opportunity to develop all 
that is in one and to rise to such heights as one can 
support. It is not so with either the aristocratic or the 
dictatorial forms of society. Every person who wants a 
fair field and no favor for himself and for those who 
come after him should be committed body and soul to 
the task of making democracy work honestly and 
successfully in every phase of human society from the 
smallest unit to the League of Nations. 

Education in terms of mental equipment is not 
enough. Successful democracy requires nobility of 
character also. Recognition of this fact is responsible 
for interest in character education which is now happily 
spreading through academic circles. Indeed, all great 
teachers have always been primarily interested in the 
development of noble character. It is a great gain for 
both church and school, for both ministers and pro- 
fessors to recognize that character education is not 
confined to a single type of curricular content, but that 
character, or, if you prefer, religious, education has to 
do with the total curriculum, that all education is, or 
should be, character education. From kindergarten to 
university the aim of the educational process should be 
to foster noble thoughts, noble aims, noble deeds. Be- 
yond the mastery of subject matter is the mastery of 
self; beyond the knowledge of history is the making of 
history; beyond the understanding of physical and psy- 
chological processes is the working out of these proc- 
esses in the affairs of mankind. 

The most important event of this Commence- 
ment was the consummation of the tentative plan 
adopted a year ago by which Dr. Reese retires from 
the presidency to be succeeded by Mr. George G. 
Davis, who has been acting president during Dr. 
Reese’s absence, as well as administrative secretary- 
treasurer. Dr. Reese will be chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Trustees and also chairman of 
the Endowment Campaign Committee, while Mr. 
Davis, who has won the affection and esteem of 
faculty, students, and the people of Galesburg, will 
assume formal charge of the administration of the 
college, with Dean Poor as his academic assistant. 

The new president is a Bostonian by birth and 
training, educated in the Boston Latin School, the 
Hopkinson School, Harvard College, and the Har- 
vard Law School. He was admitted to the bar at the 
end of his second year in law school and immediately 
engaged in practise, where he continued for some 
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ten years, until the opening of the World War. He 
went to England with the intention of enlisting, but, 
not being able at that time to pass the physical ex- 
aminations, served in the British Transport Service, 
but returned to this country to act as military in- 
structor at Dartmouth College. 


Early in 1917 he enlisted as a private in the 


United States Infantry, serving during the war in 
various grades up to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 
| He was in active service in France and Germany, par- 
ticipating in the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensives, and was a member of General Pershing’s 
staff, and later on the staff of the Army of Occupation 

' at Coblenz, Germany. 
Since the war he has devoted himself to welfare, 
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religious, and educational work, serving for a number 
of years as the administrative vice-president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and later as the executive 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 
At Galesburg they speak of Mrs. Davis with as 
much affection and admiration as they express for 
her husband. She is a native of Wisconsin, educated 
there and at the University of Chicago, and has 
brought to the college the wise understanding and 
eager interest in the undergraduates that made the 
wife of President Tilden beloved by all who knew her. 
Those who know the situation most intimately, 
and have come in close contact with President Davis 
and his work, are surest that a splendid and signif- 
icant new chapter in Lombard history is just opening. 


Japanese Missionaries Come Home 
Two Letters by Clifford R. Stetson 


Our Last Days in Shizuoka 

In Japan the new school year begins in April, and as we 
were leaving the last of that month we did not»begin any new 
classes after the March vacation. This left us free for packing 
and preparation for the homeward journey, and the many fare- 
well meetings, calls, ete., that are a necessary part of leaving 
Japan. 

Our preparation was made more difficult by the fact that 
we were not certain of coming back to Shizuoka, and conse- 
quently had to box all our own personal furniture and things so 
that they could be easily shipped to us by some one else, if 
necessary. This job of sorting and packing up furniture we 
finished by the end of March, and we also cleaned the house 
throughout, sorting out the accumulated articles in closets and 
cupboards, and discarding most of the things that had been 
saved thinking they ‘‘might be of use sometime.”’ 

This sorting took much time, but was necessary before 
packing could begin in earnest. We began packing our baggage 
the first of- April, and except for the things that could not go in 
until the last, were mostly done by the tenth. There were callers 
all the while, and the farewell meetings had already begun. 
Then there were photographs. I do not remember how many 
times we were photographed with different friends or groups of 
friends, but the last time was with the Ministers’ Association of 
Shizuoka, just one hour before we left the house for the last 
time. 

We were getting very tired, so we took a few days off and 
went to Hakone for a rest. Margaret and the children had 
never been there before, though it is not very far from Shizuoka. 
The view of Mt. Fuji from Hakone Lake is one of the most 
famous in all Japan. We went to a little Japanese inn up in the 
hills a short distance from the shore of the lake, where I had 
stopped before. . The best thing about the inn was its natural hot 
spring bath of mineral water which bubbles out of the live rock 
into the stone bathing pools. But last winter was so dry that 
the springs had dried up, and so there was only an ordinary bath 
in mineral water heated by “‘hand.’’ It was a disappointment, 
but at that we had a good time. Miss Hathaway met us there 
the second day, and stayed over and took the long bus ride over 
the pass to Gotemba at the foot of Mt. Fuji with us the next day. 
The cherry blossoms were not yet open in Hakone, but along the 
way to Gotemba we passed them in all stages of bloom. It was 
a lovely ride. 

We reached home in time for the rest of our farewell meet- 
ings. The church people knew that we did not like too many 
speeches and formal farewells, so they were as kind to us in the 
matter as they could be. There was one farewell “ceremony” 
at the church after I had preached my farewell sermon, at which 
time there were a few speeches of thanks and farewell. They 


did not tell us anything we did not know, except that Mr. Tera- 
sawa in presiding spoke of our work in a way that showed he 
understood our problems and our viewpoint better than we had 
realized before. We had always known that he was a good 
friend of ours, the best friend we have among the Japanese 
workers. Both he and Mrs. Terasawa have been better friends 
to us than we have deserved, ever since we have been working 
with them in Shizuoka. It was a comfort to know that they did 
understand the particular problems that take toll of a mission- 
ary’s strength and nerve, just because he is a foreigner and 
a stranger to many of the customs and ways of thinking of the 
people with whom he is working. 

At this ceremony also, the church people presented us with a 
beautiful writing box and writing material in Japanese style. 
It is a beautiful thing in itself, and represents the pure Japanese 
culture, as well as being for us a symbol of the good will of the 
Shizuoka people. We were much pleased to receive it. And in 
addition they gave me a Japanese suit of ceremonial garments, 
and Margaret a kimono too, and the girls little lacquer boxes. 
We had wished that we might have these things, but had not 
been able to get them. So we were very glad to receive them 
from the church people. We asked them to take half the money 
raised.and buy some memorial gift for the church, but they said 
they wished us to have it all, and it was given for that purpose, 
and they were very happy that it amounted to so much. It was 
in small amounts from many different people, so we were glad 
to accept the things as a sign of their good wishes. We wore 
our Japanese clothes to the farewell social meeting held the next 
night, and they all said we ‘‘looked like real Japanese.’’ A real 
compliment if it was true, for usually foreigners look very queer 
in kimonos. 

That morning after the church service they took a picture 
of us all together. There were about forty present for the ser- 
vice, and the Sunday school children were in the picture besides. 

At the social Monday evening there were about the same 
number, and we all had a delightful time, playing games, sing- 
ing, etc. There were many present who had attended the wel- 
come meeting held when we first went to Shizuoka six years ago. 
One of our most vivid memories of that first social was the pic- 
ture of Mr. Takahashi and Mr. Taki, two old men, trying to 
blow out candles placed on their heads and tied on with towels. 
These same two old men were matched together in another game 
at this farewell meeting. 

Margaret had a short farewell “‘shiki’’ or ceremony at the 
last kindergarten mothers’ meeting, and received a kimono 
from them, also. I had a farewell meeting at the Joshi Shogyo 
(Girls’ Commercial School which uses our mission buildings) and 
they gave me a lovely tea set, and some boxes of tea grown here 
in Shizuoka. Also the teachers gave us two silk Suroshiki, like 
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large silk handkerchiefs, with the school crest dyed in one corner 
and our names in the opposite corner. 

One other meeting was arranged by the members of the 
English class, and took the form of a dinner at the Shizuoka Club. 
There were nearly thirty present, and we had a good dinner, and 
a photograph taken, and then there were games and some of the 
boys sang songs and told stories. It was a nice party. 

That was the last, except for the send-o.i they gave us at the 
station when we left for Tokyo the morning of the 27th. ‘‘Seeing- 
off’ parties are popular in Japan, and there must have been more 
than one hundred and fifty people at the station when we left— 
students and graduates of the kindergarten and of the Girls’ 
Commercial School, kindergarten mothers, English class friends, 
church friends, nearly all the foreigners in town, and even rep- 
resentatives from some of the shops where we had traded regu- 
larly. If all the good wishes for our happiness and welfare that 
were expressed that day are effective, we shall not see another 
cloud in the sky for the rest of our lives, I am sure. 

All this was something of a strain, and on the five hour ride 
to Tokyo we did little but get ourselves together for the next 
session of three days in Tokyo. That is another story, but about 
the same. A farewell social at Dr. Cary’s Saturday evening, 
farewell sermon at the Akasaka church Sunday morning, farewell 
talk after Mr. Ito’s sermon at Koishikawa in the evening, a 
glimpse of friends at the union church in the afternoon, a call 
on Dr. Tsuga and a cheering word from him, though he is still 
suffering intensely, errands Monday, and the afternoon at Black- 
mer Home with Miss Hathaway and Georgene Bowen, a Japan- 
ese dinner with former members of my English class that eve- 
ning, and after that a quiet visit with Dr. and Mrs. Cary and 
Miss Hathaway and Georgene and a last communion service to- 
gether. Gifts from every one, lovely things that we shall prize; 
and letters that we shall prize quite as much from some who 
could not get to see us. And then Tuesday another “‘seeing-ofl”’ 
at the boat when we sailed for the U.S. A. Mr. and Mrs. Tera- 
sawa brought the two children up to the boat, and it was hardest 
of all to say good-by to them. Mr. and Mrs. Ito brought their 
littlest one, and Mrs. Tsuga brought Sumike. Mr. Yoshioka 
and O Matsu San brought Ayako, and they all had a good time 
with our children exploring the boat. The last thing we saw 
distinctly as the boat pulled out toward the breakwater was 
little Ayako on her daddy’s shoulder, waving both her arms. 

If we knew just how much it all means, we would have the 
answer to the question we have been asking this last year, ‘‘Has 
our work in Japan been worth while?’’ We can not think it 
means as much as one would think at first, for Japanese polite- 
ness demands a certain amount of exaggeration on such occa- 
sions. Frobably it doesn’t mean as little as the same words have 
meant when spoken to some people who have been signal failures 
in the work. £ omewhere in between is the real evaluation of its 
meaning, but we can not tell where. Anyway, we shall like to 
remember the things that we have heard and seen during these 
last days in Japan, and we will try our best not to put either 
too high or too low a valuation upon it as a factor in counting up 
the record of our stewardship in the service of the Master. 


Homeward Bound 


The Dollar Line Steamer President Madison left Yokohama 
at 3 p. m. on Tuesday, April 30, and there were thirty or more 
friends who came to see us off at the pier. The children were de- 
lighted with the bright paper ribbons that were thrown back and 
forth from boat to pier, and Jean thought we ought to carry them 
with us all the way to America. We could see the little group of 
people waving from the pier until after the boat had pulled out- 
side the breakwater, and then we went to our rooms and got 
settled before we struck the frst rough water and got “‘unset- 
tled.”’ 

The sea was very calm, but we were all seasick for a while 
as we passed out of Tokyo Bay, but we recovered soon, except 
that Margaret was not herself for a couple of days. The captain 
assured us that nobody could be seasick in such quiet weather, 


and it must be homesick we were. Anyway, it didn’t last long, 
and all the rest of the voyage was delightful. 

There were several families on board whom we had known 
before, and we found other congenial friends. There were many 
children for our girls to play with, and they had good times to- 
gether. Only Dorothy seemed to realize that we had nothing 
important to do, so she tried to keep us out of mischief most of 
the time. We played deck games and went bathing in the pool 
for exercise, and read and wrote more than a hundred letters 
and cards. The service was excellent, and the meals the same. 
There was dancing nearly every evening and movies often, and 
the usual special entertainments, fancy dress ball, captain’s 
dinner, children’s party, ete. All kinds of people were repre- 
sented on the passenger list, from the wealthy fundamentalist 
lady who did not approve of much of anything the rest of us did, 
to the ultra-modern dowager who was often heard to remark that 
“Yt was no wonder we couldn’t have any good times on this boat, 
with twenty-five missionaries on board, who were so busy saving 
the world that they couldn’t look after their own children.’’ 
However they did manage to get in some “‘good times”’ in spite 
of the missionaries, with plenty of wet refreshments, and a fight 
to top off with. So we didn’t entirely kill their fun. 

We had a delightful day ashore in Honolulu. We took the 
ride around the island by automobile, and as we rode out through 
the suburbs and the air was heavy with the scent of many flowers, 
all that Margaret could say was, ‘Clifford, just smell it!’”’ There 
are so many unpleasant odors in Japan that we had forgotten 
how good the fresh air could smell. We saw acres and acres of 
pineapples growing, and sampled the freshly picked fruit. We 
saw sugar growing in all stages of its eighteen months’ develop- 
ment, and then went through a sugar mill and saw the whole 
process of manufacture. We got back in time for a swim at 
Waikiki Beach, but that was a disappointment to us. Perhaps 
we did not find the best part of the beach, but at any rate where 
we were there was nothing to get sentimental about. 

After leaving Fonolulu we put away our summer things 
again, for it grew cold rapidly, and when I got up at four in the 
morning to see the boat pass through the Golden Gate, I could 
not keep warm without wrapping up in a steamer rug over all 
my clothes. It was our first view of San Francisco Bay, and it 
gave us a thrill to see the mainland of the U. S. A. once more, I 
can tell you. There were letters from many friends to welcome 
us, one from Mrs. Rowe being delivered by special delivery at 
quarantine before we landed. 

We had only the necessary inconvenience getting through 
customs, and had a half-day for a ride around San Francisco 
and a visit to Golden Gate Park, before leaving for Los Angeles 
in order to attend the closing banquet of the California Conyven- 
tion in Riverside. We went out to Long Beach and stayed with 
friends there, who made us so much at home that we got a good 
rest after the boat trip. They also took us in their car to Yosem- 
ite Park, a two-day ride each way, and a feast of beautiful scenery 
and enjoyable hiking during the two days we were in the park. 

The journey east was not so interesting, for we were tired, 
and it was hol, and we managed to come through most of the 
interesting scenery at night, but every day brought us nearer 
home, and two days in Chicago rested us again, besides giving 
us pleasant visits with friends. It was hot there, and also the 
rest of the way east, so we were dirty and tired when we reached 
Pittsfeld in the morning of Memorial Day, expecting to get a 
train at once for North Adams and the meeting with the home 
folks. Put that train does not run on holidays, so we had to call 
up and wait for our folks to come for us. We had a day in North 
Adams, and then came on to Jacksonville, Vermont, for the re- 
union with the rest of our family here. For the frst few days 
we did nothing but visit, and now we are beginning to feel the 
reaction of the long trip, and are trying to get rested, ready for 
the summer’s engagements, speaking at conventions and in- 
stitutes. We shall be glad to meet all the church and Y. P. C. U. 
friends, and we hope we can make you all see our Japan work 
more clearly than you have been able to do before. 


une 22, 1929 


CONVENTION POLICY STATED 


The following resolutions, passed unanimously by the 
| Massachusetts Universalist Convention at North Adams, are 
an attempt to think through on the subject of federation or 
‘union of local churches: 
Proposed Federation or Union of Churches: 
Serious consideration has been given to this question by the 
‘Executive Committee, particularly in connection with the 
federated church in Shirley, which was this year reorganized as 
! the United Church of Shirley (a union of Universalist and Con- 
| gregational churches), and the merger of St. Paul's Universalist 
' Church and the Church of the Unity (Unitarian) in Springfeld. 
The policy adopted by the Executive Committee ‘is in- 
| cluded in the following statement formally endorsed by the 
' Committee: 

Whereas, an increasingly large number of local churches of 
all denominations are seeking federation or union, it seems wise 
to formulate the general principles which should govern the de- 
cision as to whether such federation or union should be at- 
tempted and the conditions under which it should be e ected. 

In arriving at a decision the religious thought and attitude 
of the different churches, the possibility of service to the com- 
munity, the effect on the denomination of which the local body 
is but a part, are all of great importance. Failure to consider 

these may result in one church where two or three have been, 
but that one church may have a membership, attendance and 
ability for usefulness far less than the sum total of that of the 
constituent churches prior to such merger or federation. The 
maintenance of the separate churches does not signify any lack 
of Christian spirit or of brotherhood. Churches of different de- 
nominations are not to-day armed camps, hostile to each other. 
They are units in an army, marching side by side in a common 
cause. The whole problem is one of psychology and sociology, 
as well as administration and economics, and the gist of the 
problem is whether the greater service can be rendered by the 
separate units or by a union or federation. 

In event that a union or federation is desirable, there are 
still questions of greatest importance to be considered. 

First: There should be no union or federation excepting as 
the united or federated church shall be fellowshiped in the Uni- 
versalist Church and we, as Universalists, recognize that in com- 
mon honesty and fairness it should be fellowshiped also in the de- 
nomination of the other federating or uniting church. 

Second: Most of the liberal denominations now make it pos- 
sible for ministers fellowshiped with that church to take fellow- 
ship in other liberal churches. Therefore, it should be a condi- 
tion of federation and a condition on which the continuance of 
the federation depends that each pastor of the federated or united 
church shall hold fellowship in the Universalist Church, and our 
church should recognize the same principle and should urge all 
ministers serving in such churches to take fellowship in the other 
church represented in the federation or union. 

Third: Since the maintenance of the general work of our 
church is dependent to a large degree on central organizations, 
each church so federated or united should contribute the whole 
or a proper pro rata portion of its quota to each of the federated 
churches. In the case of the Universalist Church, it should 
donate some part of its total appropriation to the Massachusetts 
Universalist and to the General Convention. 

‘Fourth: The properties owned by the local Universalist 
churches have been purchased by funds given and raised by 
those to whom the religious philosophies of their church meant 
much. In making wills, they took money which would other- 
wise have gone to the members of their families. In making gifts 
and raising money for the building of churches and the furnish- 
ing thereof, people frequently gave far beyond their means be- 
cause they loved the cause for which the money was to be ex- 
pended and because they had faith in its teachings as a vital 
factor in life. When changing conditions and the approach of all 
churches to that complete faith in the power, wisdom and love 
of God whichis the genius of Universalism make it desirable for 
one of our churches to unite or federate with such a church, we 
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should carefully safeguard the future of the properties which 
came to our church as the result of the labors of the faithful 
Universalists of the past. This is not only the honest thing to 
do, but the principle has been recognized in the Supreme Courts 
of our Commonwealth. Further, in the interests of securing 
adequate donations, whether for the Universalist Church or for 
any other religious body, it is necessary that donors be satisfied 
that their gifts are amply secured to the purposes for which they 
are given. 

We therefore recommend the following resolutions: 

1. Be it resolved that all proposals for church.federation or 
merger in this Commonwealth shall first be officially presented 
to the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, and shall be approved by a formal vote of the 
Executive Committee. 

2. That in event of a federation or merger in any form of any 
Universalist church in the state with another church or other 
churches, the federated or union church shall make proper pro- 
visions in its consiituiion and by-laws for securing and retaining 
fellowship in the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

3. That by proper and adequate clauses in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of such church it shall be provided that no minis- _ 
ter be called to its pastorate who has not become fellowshiped 
in the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, nor shall he be 
retained as minister after ceasing to hold such fellowship. 

4: That such united or federated church shall contribute the 
whole or a fair pro-rata portion of its quota to the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention and the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. 

5. That all Universalist church property of the uniting or 
federating Universalist church, whether tangible or intangible, 
shall be held by it strictly in trust for the needs of the local church 
so long as it retains its fellowship in the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention and shall have no one as minister of that 
church unless he is in fellowship with the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, and in event of failure of these conditions, 
the property shall become part of the general trust funds of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of People and Other Things 

I was in the Holy Land, and I stood outside the Jaffa Gate 
of Jerusalem, not far from the Grand New Hotel which is neither 
very New nor very Grand. And I called a Taxi. And I said 
unto the Mahout, Drive me unto such and such a place. And 
see that thou go slowly, that I may observe the People. 

And he laughed uproariously, and he said, People, ha-ha! 
Thou shalt see no lack of People. 

And we met some Mohammedans on their way to the 
Mosque, for it was Ramadan, and he laughed and said, People, 
ha-ha! 

And we met some Russian pilgrims, very unkempt and dirty, 
and he said, People, ha-ha! 

And we met some Jews on their way to the Wailing-place, 
and he said, People, ha-ha! 

And we met Bakers and Confectioners and Beggars and 
Blind folk, and he said, People, ha-ha! 

And I said in mine heart, Can it be true that this Cynickal 
Arab is right, and that People are God’s one Joke? Is it true that 
every prospect pleaseth and only man is the occasion for Con- 
temptuous Mirth? 

For men come hither to behold Shrines, and Holy Places, 
and if a Pilgrim be interested in People that is a Joke. 

But I had come that I might see not Things alone but People 
also. 

And I prayed unto my God and said, Oh, My God, still let 
it be that Thou and I shall be interested in People. For if any 
one hath a right to interpret Humanity as a Joke it is Thou. 
But Thou knowest our frame, having made it, and rememberest 
that we are dust, which Thou didst select as material to make 
us out of. Wherefore, Lord, save thy People and bless thy 
Heritage. Govern us and lift us up forever. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A UNIVERSALIST MUSICIAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following notice recently appeared in one of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, evening papers: 

“Alice Merrill, aged seventeen, of 936 South 22d St., a 
junior at South High School, has been selected for membership 
in the 1929 national high school band and orchestra camp, ac- 
cording to word received from Interlochen, Mich., camp head- 
quarters. Local school authorities named the student as a 
candidate because of her special aptitude in her music studies. 
Eight other Ohioans were selected. The camp is sponsored by 
musical advancement organizations and is limited to 300’ stu- 
dents.”’ 

Alice is a member of the Columbus Universalist Sunday 
school and church. This being a national affair and every state 
in the United States being represented last year but two, how 
many more of our churches will have a representative? She 
will play a violin in the orchestra, a flute in the band. One of 
the violins she will use is one which she found in an attic of an 
old home where it had lain unused for many years, being con- 
sidered worthless. When taken to an expert repair man it was 
found to be a hand-carved monkshead, and the most conserva- 
tive estimate of its age is 150 years, although 300 would probably 
be nearer correct. Its value can not be given in dollars and 
cents. The flute she will use is of solid silver. 

Tees VM 


* * 


FROM A. THOUGHTFUL NEA ter RD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I deprecate recent statements that the great task of liberals 
is to attack humanism. Probably some of the humanists are 
unwise in irritating some of these brethren by calling their 
humanism non-theistic, and questioning the doctrine of immor- 
tality. But these are in no way to be predicated of humanism as 
such. They are rather the personal conclusions or inferences of 
certain men (like Dietrich and Backus) who are prominent as 
humanists. 

But to propose to attack men who stress the importance of 
the highest human values is a strange program for a Christian 
minister. The question should be not whether this or that man, 
called a humanist, professes to believe in God, but whether the 
power of God really is in what he stands for. 

New Yorker. 


s * 


BROTHER STRAIN’S APPEAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Brother Strain’s appeal to Universalists in behalf of the 
proposed memorial edifice to our great Southern missionary, Dr. 
Clayton, who consecrated his time, talents and life in planting 
the seeds of Gospel Universalism in several Southern states, 
practically ‘“‘without money and without price,’’ should meet 
with a hearty and prompt response from our people. 

In the warm Southern climate where no cellars or padded 
walls are needed for warmth, $1,000 will build a respectable 
chapel with the contributed labor of local Universalists and 
friendly neighbors. The proverbial hospitality of Virginians, of 
whom, as one, the writer has not ceased to be proud, is largely 
characteristic of our Southern people. Besides they are more 
responsive to Gospel appeals than are our Northern people. 
For that reason the writer is planning to remember some of the 
more encouraging Southern churches in his will, if Dr. Lowe and 
other competent brethren will indicate what movements of ours 
may yield the best results. 

Some time since, in our Leader, I promised Brother Strain 
to contribute $100 towards the required $1,000 for the memorial 
church. To hasten the most laudable enterprise of Father Strain, 
and that his heart may be made glad, I now promise to contribute 
not only the first but also the tenth $100 for the memorial, and 


will issue check for the $100 as soon as $500 has been subscribed, 
and the other $100 as soon as the $500 has been paid in. 

My half brother, the late Dr. Shinn, was devotedly fond of 
Fathers Clayton and Strain, and most generously lauded their 
self-sacrificing labors in behalf of Universalism in the Southern 
states. 

L. F. Fortney. 


* * 


A CALIFORNIA. CONGREGATIONALIST WRITES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A year ago, in renewing my subscription for the Congrega- 
tionalist I accepted the invitation to receive the Leader in addi- 
tion at a reduced rate. 

I did so in order to become better informed in regard to the 
proposed merger of our two groups of churches, and also to secure 
some direct acquaintance with the Universalist attitude toward 
our Christian faith. 

Now I am writing to ask you to allow my subscription to die 
with the present month. 

I do this, not because I am at all disappointed or displeased 
with what I have learned during the past year, but because I 
have been so well pleased that I feel that my main purpose has 
been accomplished. 

I am nearing the time for retirement from active service in 
the ministry, and my financial condition will not permit me to 
indulge in much unnecessary reading matter. 

While I have been classed as rather conservative in my be- 
liefs I have always considered myself a liberal—defined as you 
recently defined the term—because I have always held my be- 
liefs subject to revision and have kept my mind open and ready 
to receive further evidence. 

I am not materially changed, so far as I know, by anything 
that I have learned by the reading of the Leader during the past 
year; but I am ready to vote for the merger and leave individuals 
to investigate as they please and believe as their investigations 
lead them. 

I certainly believe that the Congregational body is as liberal 
as any group of churches need be, and no one need remain out- 
side its membership for fear of any limits being put upon his 
faith or his study. 

I shall watch further developments with interest, hoping 
that the coming together of various bodies of believers may bring 
greatly increased power to the united church and so hasten the 
coming into full activity and recognition of the Kingdom of God. 

Having enjoyed the Leader for a year, I shall wish for you a 
large merger of success in the future even while asking that my 
name be dropped from your lists. 

W. H. Hannaford. 

Maricopa, Cal. 

* * 


HAVE UNIVERSALISTS EVER OWNED ANY SCHOOL? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the graduation exercises of a Lutheran college in Pennsyl- 
vania last week the graduation address was delivered by Mr. 
Martin, the state treasurer of the commonwealth... He made 
the statement that “there are twenty-one colleges and schools 
in the United States which teach their pupils that there is no 
God!’”’ 

An appalling fact, and the thought presents itself: Why 
should a Universalist college be listed as non-sectarian? The 
Unitarians return from the great gathering in Boston and tell 
us that one achievement of the year is the taking over from the 
Universalists of Lombard College. 

The Universalists have one school at Westbrook. Have 
they nothing else? Pourquio? 

See IBs 


We doubt the statement that there are twenty-one colleges 
and schools in the United States which teach their pupils that 
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there is no God. Many colleges started by churches are now 
listed as non-sectarian. The trend of the times is against sec- 
tarianism in education. In a few cases colleges went on a non- 
sectarian basis so that their professors could qualify for the 
Carnegie Pension. When you say that the Universalists ‘‘have’’ 
one school at Westbrook we must ask you to explain ‘“‘have.’’ 
The Universalist denomination as such does not own Westbrook 
or any other institution. Members of the Universalist Church 
are on the boards of Westbrook, Dean, and Goddard, in the field 
of secondary education, and on the boards of St. Lawrence; Tufts 
and Lombard in the field of higher education. It is doubtful 
if anybody in recent years has polled these boards to find out 
the church preference of the members, but in the sense of having 
Universalist history, tradition, sentiment and many other in- 
tangible things of beauty and value, all these places are Uni- 
versalist. Even Lombard, which has been reorganized and has 
one more Unitarian than Universalist on the board, will be con- 
trolled by a united board rather than a divided one. It is 
doubtful if a single question on which there is division of opinion 
at Lombard will ever be settled with Unitarians on one side and 
Universalists on the other. Education generally in the United 
States has moved into a period where truth is regarded as truth 
whatever the label it bears. 
Has the Universalist denomination, as such, ever owned 
any school? 
The Editor. 


* * 


BUYING AND POSSESSING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A friend asks me if I own a book called ‘““Taking the Name 
of Science in Vain.’’ Not yet. 

To be sure, having passed over the required dollars and cents, 
I have legal title to a copy of the work; but I never consider that 
I own any volume really and vitally until I have made myself 
master of its contents and participant in its spirit. 

Sometimes, even with worth-while books, this requires less 
than a single word-for-word perusal. If the subject is familiar 
and the treatment is ordinary, the student can possess himself 
quickly and adequately of all that is new and distinctive. Other 
books, however, must be read carefully before ownership can be 
established; others must be studied (something quite different) ; 
and others must be studied again and again. 

I am now working for the third time on this cogent and il- 
luminating volume given out last January by Dr. Horace J. 
Bridges, of the Chicago Society of Ethical Culture; and I am so 
far advanced on my way to ownership that I feel justified in call- 
ing attention to it and in recommending it to other aspirants for 
clear thought. 

Like any good author, Dr. Bridges begins with a clear state- 
ment of purpose. “I invite my readers to consider with me 
whether certain doctrines, now claiming the authority of science, 
really have that warrant, or are, instead, mere baseless dogmas, 
and also to ponder whether the acceptance of these dogmas would 
not necessarily have the effect of destroying our sense of the 
worth of life. I appeal to fair-minded readers not to abandon 
their ideal of free rationality, but, on the contrary, to strive after 
it more thoroughly than they now do.”’ 

The antagonists against whom the writer hurls most of his 
intellectual javelins are Dr. John B. Watson, with his “‘transiently 
faddish behayiorism,’’ Mr. H. L. Mencken, with his “‘incongru- 
ous dogmas,’ and Mr. Clarence Darrow, with his ‘“‘mechanistic 
inconsistencies.’’ Although Prof. R. C. Givler, author of ‘“The 
Ethics of Hercules,’’ receives no dart, he would be exactly in 
range. / 

No thinker, whatever certain college leaders may say, 
ought to accept the fashionable puppet philosophy without giv- 
-ing careful consideration to the arguments of Dr. Bridges. This 
is especially true if the student is in danger of minimizing his 
own folly and guilt on the ground that he is a slave of his reac- 
tions and, having no real freedom of the will, is not to be held 
responsible for his conduct. 


The author delights to show how his opponents are forced to 
use on almost every page the very ideas that they reject and 
ridicule. Dr. Watson says: “As parents, teachers, jurists, we 
are, or ought to be, interested only in setting up ways of acting 
in the individual that square with group behavior. It is our own 
fault, then, that individuals (other than defectives and psycho- 
paths) go wrong.”’ Dr. Bridges is quick to reply, using an ever- 
ready sarcasm. “Our acts are rigidly determined, we do what 
we have to do and can not do otherwise. Yet it is our own 
fault that we have done this and omitted that; we ought in these 
cases to have determined our determinants differently and done 
something other than the one and only thing that was possible 
to us! Really it is sometimes difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
Dr. Watson is writing with tongue in cheek.’’ 

The other day an influential clergyman asked me to state to 
him clearly just what is meant by the doctrine of behaviorism. 
This book would teach him. I hope that he and many others 
will join me in developing a real ownership in a volume that 
will make our intellects perspire. 

Agree with it? Probably not at all points. It will be 
good exercise for us, however, to note the occasional points of 
disagreement and to make sure that we can justify our positions. 

Ezra Forthright. 


* * 


THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

Will the Leader again give me space to plead the cause of 
the ‘‘Clayton Memorial Church?” 

Only a few days ago I walked over the vacant lot in com- 
pany with W. H. Fulcher, who is anxious to see the building 
completed. He took me to see the old Baptist church which was 
offered for sale and, on close examination, we found it built 
throughout with the very best heart lumber and we agreed to 
purchase it, and the transfer will be made about the last of June, 
or sooner if the Baptist committee desires it. In this deal we 
have secured about all the lumber we need within 200 yards of 
our building site, and as soon as crops are finished we will pro- 
ceed to move and convert it into an Universalist church. 

One good brother sent me a dollar and said he would send 
$25 more if we started the building during his lifetime. I hope 
he is still alive and this notice may remind him that now we 
need help. Much of the labor will be performed by friends who 
want to help, but have no money. 

I wish Brother Fortney would publish his proposition again. 
He wanted nine others to bear an equal share with him in rais- 
ing $1,000 for this Clayton Memorial. This would make many 
hearts glad and would enable us to dedicate the church before 
the close of the present year. ; 

Please do not think of this as a mere bubble that will soon 
burst. We are building the church on a lot deeded to our Gen- 
eral Convention. We have bargained for the lumber and have 
money to pay for it when the committee for the Baptist church is 
ready to receive it. I want to preach several years as pastor of 
this church before I am forced to retire. We can not afford to 
balk at this stage of the game, so please send in your contribu- 
tions, and this shall be a standing invitation to you to attend 
the dedication services. 

A.G. Strain. 


* * 


GOOD, BETTER, BEST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It gives me great pleasure to send the enclosed check as an 
endowment fund. Please send the paper to me as long as I re- 
main in this beautiful California, then to the Hollywood ‘public 
library. The Leader grows good, better, best! It furnishes me 
keen enjoyment. So sorry not to have met the Editor and the 
Madame when they were in California, but I too succumbed to 
the unusually unusual winter. 


Mrs. J. Frank Leland, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
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The General Convention at Work 


IN THE FIELD 

One interesting feature of the Executive Secretary’s duties 
i s the making of trips into various parts of the church field. The 
contacts with laymen and ministers, local church and State 
Convention officers, are invaluable for giving one a bird’s-eye 
view of the temper and spirit of the church as a whole. The 
discussion of problems both personal and ecclesiastical is stimu- 
lating. It helps keep one from falling before the ever present 
temptation to become merely an official and to lose the touch 
of human sympathy with those whose problems are weighing 
heavily upon them. A “secretarial psychology”’ is easily achieved 
which, in the writer’s opinion, renders one un‘t for executive 
work. When the machinery, important as it is, becomes the 
whole center of interest, then the officer’s usefulness is at an end. 
While the message and motive behind the machinery remain 
important, one can still be of service. Contacts with various 
churches and their human problems keep one fit for his job. 
An officer’s constant prayer should be, ‘“‘O Lord, keep me free 

from the sin of officialism.”’ 

Another compensation of this phase of work is the meeting 
of delightful and interesting people wherever one goes. There 
comes a new realization of the meaning of John Wesley's state- 
ment: ‘“‘Nothing human is foreign to me.’’ It has been my ex- 
perience that everywhere in our Universalist family there is a 
delightful fellowship which is, perhaps, emphasized and enriched 
by the comparative smallness of our denomination and the 
consequent opportunities for acquaintance and friendships. 

These thoughts are suggested by a trip just completed 
which is the longest in point of time spent and miles covered of 
any during this current year. The trip began with the signif- 
icant services in connection with the laying of the cornerstone 
of the National Memorial Church in Washington, an account 
of which has already appeared in the columns of the Lea“er. 

The meeting of the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention immediately following was one of the most vital and 
interesting I have known during my service as Secretary. It 
dealt with problems and policies of the whole church. I came 
away from it with the feeling that we are ready to face and 
solve some of these problems, perplexing though they may be. 
Perhaps it is a reflection of the spirit of that meeting, but I 
returned from this field trip more optimistic than ever over the 
future progress and work of our church as a whole. 

After the Board meeting I spent one evening with the 
members of the Committee of Arrangements for the session of 
the Conventions to be held in Washington next October. The 
work of this committee is in capable hands and very delightful 
and successful conventions are in prospect. The hotel reserva- 
tions already made assure us of a large attendance. Better make 
yours soon. 

A stop in Philadelphia for a conference with members of the 
Executive Board of the Pennsylvania State Convention was 
next in order. Special consideration was given to the selection 
of a State Superintendent of Churches to succeed the late Rev. 
Jennie Lois Ellis. The Board is determined to continue the good 
work she has done and build on the foundations she has laid. 
Her passing so unexpectedly has left a big place to be filled. 
Prospects for progressive work in this state are excellent. Under 
the leadership of the proper State Superintendent a forward 
movement can be carried out. Miss Ellis has built wisely and 
well. 

A Sunday morning service at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity in New York was a delightful experience. The church 
itself never looked more beautiful to me than it did on this 
wonderfully clear and bright May morning. Flowers decked 
the altar and chancel. The colors of the memorial windows stood 
out in the bright sunshine. The congregation, engaging heartily 
in the service, was an inspiration to the preacher. Here one 
feels the continuing influence of Chapin, Eaton and Hall in the 
very atmosphere of the place. Somehow these men have built 


their message and their personalities into the very lives of their 
people. A hurried trip to the New Jersey home of Louis Annin 
Ames, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, for dinner with him and Mr. Hull, and a rush back to 
New York to catch a train brought to a close an interesting day. 
Old friends and fellow-workers in various capacities contributed 
to the ‘“‘at home’”’ feeling of the occasion. 

The speeding train took me to Detroit for a conference with 
Dr. Adams, the President of the General Convention. Here I 
found a busy minister, who spends many more hours a day at 
his desk and in his various other activities than most of us, ready 
and willing to interrupt his work for the sake of discussing de- 
nominational problems and policies. Increasingly, I honor the 
ministers and laymen of the church who give so unselfishly of 
their time, experience and ability for its larger interests without 
financial compensation of any kind, indeed, often at financial 
outlay from their own means. Their vital concern with its 
welfare is a constant challenge to all of us to be more faithful to 
its work. 

From Detroit the way led to Grand Rapids for a conference 
regarding the finding of a new minister for the place made va- 
cant by the removal of the Rev. John M. Fogelsong to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, after several years of constructive work in 
the ‘‘Furniture Capital’ of the world. Here I found a spirit and 
determination that the work of the church must go forward. 
It is hoped that the proper minister may soon be found. 

From here to Chicago was an interesting ride, many miles of 
which were on the shores of one of our great inland seas, Lake 
Michigan. The names of stations along various railroad lines 
are always intriguing. One likes to speculate as to the reasons 
for them. The name of the railroad itself—the Pere Marquette— 
is reminiscent of one of the interesting and outstanding charac- 
ters in the early history of what we know as the Middle West. 
Near Grand Rapids are many stations whose names unques- 
tionably were brought by the many Dutch settlers in that 
vicinity direct from their homeland. Indeed, the first great 
settlement in this region by the Dutch was in Holland, Michigan, 
Farther down the line we passed through Bangor and Hartford, 
suggestive of New England and, perhaps, of Old England as well. 

In Chicago, conferences were possible with Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham, pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist Church and a trustee 
of the General Convention, and Mr. Stanley D. Tilney, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Universalist Convention. Dr. Brigham is 
facing the city church problem of a rapidly changing community, 
but he is facing it with courage and optimism. The very well 
equipped church plant of St. Paul’s Church is a real center of 
community service. It is a bee-hive of activity with something 
doing most of the hours of the day and evening. 

Mr. Tilney is acting as State Superintendent of Churches, 
although a busy man in his own profession. His knowledge of 
conditions in the local churches in his state is complete. His 
help in any possible way is at the command of all. 

The main business in Chicago was to speak at a state meet- 
ing of the Women’s Missionary Societies. <A. fine gathering of 
interested people met at St. Paul’s Church for an all-day ses- 
sion, and I had .the pleasure and privilege of speaking to them 
about some of the church extension work being done in various 
fields of denominational activity. Such meetings as this are 
especially encouraging because they show that we are taking 
the challenge of missions seriously and are willing to give time 
and energy to learn of them, which is the first step toward en- 


* gaging in a larger work. Many of the ministers of the state were 


present to listen and to encourage the eTorts which the women 
are making along these practical lines. That is not always the 
case. What a fine spirit of co-operation seems to exist in Illinois? 
Dinner at the Hamilton Club with Mr. Tilney closed the 
day and sent me off on my way West rejoicing in the fellowship 
and service of our church everywhere. 
Roger F. Hitz. 
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Science and Religion To-day 

IBy Thornton Whaling. (University of 
North Carolina Press. $1.00.) 

Tia liberal would experience at first hand 
he mind of a fundamentalist, he can not 
ido better than to read this little book of 
72’ pages comprising the John Calvin Mc- 
(Nair lecture for 1929, given at the Uni- 
lversity of North Carolina by Thornton 
Whaling who, as he affirms, is “‘an undis- 
‘guised Augustinian and Calvinist.’’ The 
main point of the lecture is to refute the 
‘current idea that physical science offers 
'the only means of knowing the world in 
'which we live, while philosophy, theology, 
and religion are considered to be unwar- 
ranted dogmatisms. With a_ studied 
alliteration the author calls this claim 
|“Pharisaic parochialism or purulent 
| provincialism.’’ Most liberals would agree 
|thus far with Dr. Whaling, and add that 
| his protest is both legitimate and much 
“needed. It is, however, the way in which 
| he carries out his protest, not the protest 
per se, with which we would disagree. 
_ Dr. Whaling endeavors, for example, to 
eliminate the spheres of science and re- 
ligion. Such a delimitation has signif- 
icance, but it can be in no sense as absolute 
as the author would have it. Thus it is 
claimed that physical science interprets 
nature but religion interprets revelation. 
But what revelation and whose revelation? 
To answer these questions the scientific 
method of investigation must be applied 
as William James did it years ago. 

When the author finally reaches his 
discussion of the relations between science 
and religion, after discussing science and 
philosophy, one feels that he drops what- 
ever reasoning mind he has had hitherto. 
All is now mere statement with little or 
no indication of how he arrives at such 
conclusions. Now it is ‘‘biblical philosophy 
says this,’ or “the Bible says that.’’ 
Unless we are greatly mistaken the present 
age asks not ‘‘what’’ but “why” and 
“how.” It is in relation to the “how’’ 
that this lecture falls down. However, 
here is something of the science, religion, 
philosophy, and logic of fundamentalism. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
* * 
Primitive Christian Application of 
the Doctrine of the Servant 

By L. L. Carpenter. (Duke University 

Press, Durham, N.C. $2.50.) 

Whatever one’s present conception of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the earliest Christian 
understanding of him is a matter of con- 
siderable interest. Dr. Carpenter argues 
that the references in second Isaiah to a 
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figure called the Lord’s servant were im- 
portant in the interpretation of Peter and 
of early Christians, though more super- 
natural categories later prevailed. The 
book begins with a study of the Old Testa- 
ment passages with a view to learning 
their meaning and Jewish interpretation. 
Then all possible allusions to these or 
kindred parts of second Isaiah are ex- 
amined as they occur in the New Testa- 
ment and in other early Christian writ- 
ings. All references to the humiliation 
and death of Jesus, all vicarious expres- 
sions about his passion, every naming of 
him by the Greek word used in the Sep- 
tuagint for the Servant, are regarded as 
possible evidence of this influence. Much 
of this Dr. Carpenter rightly discounts, 
but he leaves enough to argue that the 
Old Testament figure, especially as shown 
in Isaiah 58, influenced the writings that 
may be conceived to go back to Peter, 
such as speeches in Acts and in First Peter. 

The Hebrew prophet’s ideal for his suf- 
fering nation is a noble one. The martyr- 
dom of Jesus is a historic fact. This we 
must grant. But that the latter was so 
widely interpreted by the former is doubt- 
ful. Like his teacher, Professor Bacon, 
Dr. Carpenter can read a definite theology 
in the simple early collection of logia of 
Jesus, and he goes Bacon one better in 
reading this Christology back to Jesus 
himself. The church naturally sought evi- 
dence from the scriptures that Christ died 
for our sins. Paul says they found it; 
Luke says they found it in all the prophets 
or scriptures. It is moderns who in 
despair for other evidence assume that 
they relied primarily on Isaiah 53. 

Henry J. Cadbury. 

Bryn Maur College. 

* * 
Things to Come 
By J. Middleton Murry. 
$2.50.) 

In this series of brilliant essays Murry 
makes essentially the same protest which 
Whaling makes in his McNair lecture. 
It is the protest which Murry has made 
again and again in his other works, viz., 
that reality is perceived through more 
than just our strictly intellectual faculties. 
The feeling process, he says, must be taken 
into consideration as well as the thinking 
process. Two psychologies have domi- 
nated our western world: the Greek 
psychology which says ‘‘Man is an animal 
with reason,” and the Christian psychology 
which says, ‘‘Man is an animal with a 
soul.’’ What we need, he asserts, is a 
combination of these two psychologies 
which will bring an imaginative insight 
to bear upon man. 

So far so good. Murry’s protest against 


(Macmillan. 
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I am confident that the testimony of the soul is at least as reliable a guide to the eternal nature of things 
as is the witness which mathematics bears.—Rufus Jones. 


those who insist that all reality must be 
put through the sieve called the intellect 
is well taken. This is reminiscent of 
William James, who, when reminded of the 
mechanistic theory of the universe, the 
utter delusion of our aspirations and ideal- 
isms, replied, ‘It feels like a real fight.’’ 
But while there is justice in this protest, 
are we really going to be any better off 
after it is met? Murry may say he feels 
such and such to be true. But what guar- 
antee have we that what he feels to be 
true is true any more than what he thinks 
to be true is true? 

Applying this ‘‘dynamie psychology, 
the author tells us that if we would learn 
what man is, what God and religion are, 
we must turn to the great heroes of the 
ages, Plato, Eckhart, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Keats, and others who spoke to the souls 
of men. Then follow chapters which 
examine the inward experience of New- 
man and Sidgwick, Keats and Tolstoy, 
and William Archer. All these chapters 
are exceedingly interesting, but one does 
not feel the theory is working out well. 
Certainly we do not arrive at any very 
definite conception of man, so swamped 
are we in the temperamental differences. 
Somehow when one gets beyond the in- 
tellect to the “‘intuitions,’’ if we may call 
them such, or to the soul, there is such an 
infinite variety that one can not without 
violence find an integrated whole. I do 
not find Jesus and Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, at all the same even though I study 
their “‘intuitions.’’ I do not see, there- 
fore, how you can work out any kind of 
psychology by this method. But Murry’s 
book does impress upon us the fact that 
man is not the simple creature we have 
supposed him to be and has depths of 
being which can not be reduced to intel- 
lectual terms. As such, this book, and all 
Murry’s writings, ought to be a salutary 
influence upon certain popular dogmatists. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 


” 


Haverhill, Mass. 

* * 
Bunyan Once Again 

John Bunyan in Relation to His Times. 
By Edmund Arbuthnott Knox, D. D. 
(Longmans, Green. $1.00.) 

John Bunyan and the Holy War. 
Emmanuel and Diabolus. By F. B. 
Meyer, D. D. (American Tract So- 
ciety. Paper, 50 cents.) 

Bishop Knox, formerly of Manchester, 
has written interestingly on the times in 
which Bunyan lived and on the religious 
and political controversies which so 
largely helped to set the stage for his great 
work. The most striking chapter is that 
on Bunyan and Fox. It is with a shock 

(Continued on page 797) 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Just now when there is so much discus- 
sion as to what the future plans of the 
Young People’s Christian Union shall be, 
it seems particularly appropriate that we 
should stop long enough to consider these 
contributions from four of the founders of 
the Union. These four were asked to con- 
tribute to a symposium on “‘the ideals and 
purposes of the Union as viewed by the 
founders.”’ 

Miss Clara B. Adams: “The Young 
People’s Christian Union banded together 
scattered groups of religious societies 
whose youthful members desired to gain 
spiritual and ethical culture together with 
organized training for future service in the 
larger work of the church. The constitu- 
tion was made elastic to guard against 
unnecessary restrictions and provide for 
growth along local lines of endeavor. The 
high appeal for the gift of oneself brought 
gratifying response. There was generous 
giving from limited time and modest means 
and of loyal service. Customs are ever 
subject to change, but character building 
and preparation for service remain the 
vital objects of the Union.” 

Mr. James D. Tillinghast: “‘I was pres- 
ent at the organization of the National 
Y. P. C. U. in 1889. My paper, the Uni- 
versalist Union, was used to herald the 
convention, and was made the official 
organ, later renamed Onward. I served on 
the committee on constitution, and was 
chosen the first secretary. I have never 
lost touch with the Union. Onward still 
comes regularly and is read carefully. 
My impression, after forty years, is that 
the Union remains fundamentally the 
same in ideals, aims, and purposes, with 
the devotional meeting as its cornerstone, 


standing for self-expression’ in devotion. 


and action in Christian ‘service. Varia- 
tions? Of course, but with the same mo- 
tives and desires at heart.’ 

Mr. Walter Stuart Kelley: ‘“There can 
be no progress without change, but change 
may not be progress. Members of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies conceived 
and founded the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church, with a 
single well defined objective the cultiva- 
tion of a greater degree of spiritual de- 
votion and consecration-among the young 
people of the Universalist Church. The 
means to this end were a national organiza- 
tion, with a regular devotional meeting the 
essential feature of the local unions. All 
preliminary plans for the Lynn Conven- 
tion of October, 1889, centered on estab- 
lishing the status of the devotional meet- 
ing. The contest of opposing views on 
this, and on name, started in the commit- 
tee on the constitution, of which the 
writer was chairman, and continued on the 
floor of the Convention; but the provisions 


as reported out of the committee finally 
carried. It is hardly conceivable that the 
primary objective of the Union is different 
to-day; views may differ as to the best 
ways to achieve it; the devotional meet- 
ing may not be sacrosanct, but it should 
only be supplanted in the event of es- 
sential unanimity as to better methods.” 
Mr. Alfred J. Cardall: ‘“‘After a large 
amount of correspondence and many 
months of effort, with the various or- 
ganizations, leaders and ministers through- 
out the denomination, the ‘Founders’ of 
the Y. P. C. U. laid the emphasis on 
religious training and spiritual culture in 
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enthusiastic service, as the prime objective 
of the Young People’s organization. 
Hence the devotional meetings were 
planned, and wisely so, as training courses 
for consecrated service in behalf of the 
church, and as a means of ‘promoting the 
earnest Christian life’ of its membership. 
The devotional meeting thus became both 
the growth and strength of the movement, 
furnishing consecrated laymen and lay- 


women, and, incidentally, giving Tufts 


Divinity School the largest membership of 
theological students around the years of 
1895 and 1896. The social side was not 
neglected. Most delightful gatherings 
were promoted. Consecrated religious 
training; however, was the chief object and 
most. efficient agency for Christian life 
and service.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLAG DAY OBSERVANCE AT THE 
BIRTHPLACE 

At three o’clock Thursday afternoon I 
counted the number who had registered 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace for the 
Flag Day observance, the social time 
following, and perhaps most of all to wan- 
der around the grounds and in the dear 
old home and note the changes and im- 
provements made from year to year. One 
hundred and eight had already registered 
and undoubtedly there were many more 
who had failed to register up to this time. 

The exercises were held under the beau- 
tiful trees just opposite the Birthplace. 
Mrs. Lizzie I. Bullock, a member of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee, said: 
“Our Governor has called upon the people 
of Massachusetts to observe this day, 
June 14, 1929, as Flag Day. He asks that 
the observance be marked by the fiying of 
our nation’s flag and by appropriate exer- 
cises. Where could there be exercises 
more appropriately observed than at this 
modest home made sacred by the life and 
love of Clara Barton? Shall we not all 
rise and earnestly renew allegiance to our 
flag in memory of all for which it stands 
and of her who gave so much to those who 
were giving of life itself that the flag might 
continue to wave over a nation ‘indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all?’ ”’ 

Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt welcomed most 
cordially and graciously the guests, and 
urged them to see for themselves what 
had been accomplished at the Birthplace, 
especially in the way of improvements for 
carrying on the Fresh Air Camp. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester 
spoke touchingly of Clara Barton and her 
wonderful life of service. He referred to 
the time, not so many years ago, when she 
had spoken in the old church in North 
Oxford and had said, “Right here in this 
church I gained inspiration to go out and 
do the work I did in life.’’ 

Dr. Epler, who has written a book on 
the life of Clara Barton, and is now lec- 


turing in all parts of the country, while 
talking to Dr. Tomlinson a short time ago 
said that more and more people are com- 
ing to visit this Birthplace. In his travels’ 
about, lecturing a great deal of the time 
in high schools, he has found that no 
woman in our country seems to arouse so 
much enthusiasm among the young women 
as does Clara Barton. She is their heroine, 
their ideal. He paid a high tribute to the 
women of our church for their foresight 
in buying this place and keeping it up as 
they have. 

A very inspiring message came from Mrs. 
Wilkins, who was unable to be present for 
the exercises. Just one of many fine para- 
graphs: “As we look at this lovely cottage 
with its wonderful suggestion of world 
service, we can but be inspired by its po- 
tential power. From this unpretentious 
home one of the world’s greatest spirits 
went forth to a great career. It is this 
Spirit that we are emphasizing in our 
establishment of a national shrine; a 
faith carried into action, a faith we all 
hold and cherish and which has the same 
power for great service if we will but lay 
hold on it and use it, as it had for her. 
This is the thought of the welfare work to 
be carried on here by our young.women 
who bear the name of Clara Barton, that 
in her spirit of humanity, of brotherhood, 
of sisterhood, the future W. N. M. A, 
may come into power with a world vision 
of friendliness.” 

Mrs. Wilkins told of the progress of 
the Endowment Fund and urged the 
allegiance of our own denomination to 
support this great work. 

Plans for the summer work were out- 
lined. The camp will open the latter part 
of this month and continue through 
August. 

The charm of the place itself, its true 
significance as the Birthplace of America’s 
greatest woman, and the forward looking 
plans for the future, held the interest and 
enthusiasm of all. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
June 23-29. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 


June 23-29. White Lake, N. C. (In- 
stitute); Camp Hill, Ala. 
Dr. Huntley: 
June 23-29. Boston, Mass. (Arlington 
St. Church); Headquarters. 
* * 
THE IN-GATHERING AT WASHING- 
TON 


There will be a money-raising at the 
Washington convention. Rey. George F. 
Magraw will be in charge, and it is certain 
that ‘‘a good time will be had by all.’’ 

Every Universalist school has been asked 
to authorize a pledge in its behalf in ad- 
dition to its per capita tax, and there is no 
doubt that most of them will follow the 
desirable custom. Already five pledge 
cards have come to headquarters and we 
gladly give the honor roll to date. 


ples Oneonta, New. VOrk so... fests: 


(Carrying on without a pastor ... $ 2.00 
See EALOLGs CONE otis ysl oe 15.00 
PrePUVELGLts WEISS ema! oct, fee ee 10.00 
Mer asadengyiOale. laste ee ae 5.00 
5. Macedon, New York .......... 5.00 
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JUST ONE OF THIS KIND 


The Murray Grove Institute is a little 
different from any other in the yearly 
program. 4 

In the first place, it is held at the most 
sacred shrine of the Universalist Church, 
the place where John Murray and Thomas 
Potter met and where John Murray 
preached that famous sermon which 
changed the whole course of his life and 
laid the corner-stone of our denomination. 
Every Universalist should know this 
place and feel the inspiration of its story. 

In the second place, this is a combined 
Institute in which the Woman’s National 
Missionary Association, the Young People’s 
Christian Union, the General Sunday 
School Association, and the Board of 
Foreign Missions co-operate. 
church may send its women to learn better 
ways of conducting the Mission Circle, its 
minister to hear the latst news from the 
mission field, its young people to discover 
how the Y. P. C. U. and the Sunday school 
give them opportunity to enrich their own 
lives and to be of use to others. A dele- 
gation may be a family party, represent- 
ing all branches of the church work. 

This year the Institute will be held from 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 2. It will open on Sun- 
day morning, with the church service, 
Rev. Clifford Collins of Danbury, Con- 
necticut, preaching. Each day through 
the week there will be classes for young 
people, for members of the Mission Circle, 
and for church school teachers. Every 
afternoon and evening there will be in- 


Here a. 


REV. A. GERTRUDE EARLE 
DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 


Tufts College, at its commencement on 
June 17, bestowed a merited honor upon 
this gifted and industrious mémber of the 
staff of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation. In making her a Doctor of 
Divinity her Alma Mater has fulfilled a 
wish strongly felt and often expressed 
throughout our denomination. 

A clear thinker, a forceful writer and a 
convincing speaker, this minister has 
rendered signal service not only in the 
parishes in which she has resided but in 
the wider fields of the General Convention, 
the Young People’s Christian Union, the 
General Sunday School Association and 
the Women’s Missionary Association. 

Being broad in vision and aggressive in 
spirit, she has given much energy to the 
missionary work of our church. 

In 1920 she became a part-time worker 
for the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and in 1925 she resigned her Methuen 
parish to give her full thought to our 
enterprise. Both in the office and in the 
field she has been sympathetic, sacrificing, 
wise and tactful, and much of the progress 
made in recent years has been due to her 
loyal service. 


teresting recreational and inspirational 
features. Mr. Collins. will be in charge of 
recreation, assisted by Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton, resident pastor, and Miss Rebecca 
McLaughlin, representative of the Y. P. 


-C. U. Rev. A. Gertrude Earle will act as 


Dean, and will teach a Bible course and 
one in the Mission Study book. It is ex- 
pected that Rev. Clifford Stetson will be 
present to give to all the inspiration of his 
companionship and the story of his work 
in Japan during the past six years. 


The Y. P. C. U. will have its usual week- 
end party, beginning on Saturday, August 
31, and ending on Labor Day. The ban- 
quet on Saturday evening promises to be 
another delightful gathering, with good 
food for body and mind. Those who were 
present last year are logking forward to 
just such another inspiring Sunday as was 
the closing day of last season. 

Good people of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Connecticut, 
are you choosing your delegations now? 
Are you making plans to have the money 
ready to send some of your most promis- 
ing workers? The opportunities for in- 
struction and happy experience are being 
made ready. Are you getting your people 
ready to seize these opportunities? ; 

Board for accredited delegates will be 
ten dollars. Make your application for 
rooms at once to Mr. James Krayer, 309 
Kenmore Ave., Glenside, Pa. 

* * 


WHAT IS THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
DOING? 


During the early days of the month of 
June we are receiving reports at Head- 
quarters that will answer the question 
of the title of this article. 

In accordance with the vote of last | 
summer’s convention, we have been try- 
ing to extend the Home Department 
among parents. A leaflet has been pub- 
lished and distributed giving a good read- 
ing list for those interested in the home 
training of the young. It is hoped that 
this extension of Home Department work 
may give new life to this part of church 
school work. 

A few schools already report a good 
beginning. Augusta, Maine, stands out 
among them as particularly successful. 
The mothers of Cradle Roll children have 
been organized for fortnightly meetings at 
which problems of home training are 
studied and discussed. The magazine, 
Parents, has been subscribed for by the 
school and is circulated among those 
concerned. Two books have also been 
circulated and have been made a basis of 
discussion. The women enlisted work and 
earn money for materials. This method 
followed for a period of years is bound to 
produce fine results. 

We are hoping that every school doing 
similar work will report to Headquarters, 
that we may have something like a com- 
plete record of work among parents of our 
children. Whether this work is nominally 
under the lead or the name of the Home 
Department is not important. To get 
parents interested in the religious educa- 
tion of their children is the desired goal. 
It would seem that all such work is proper- 
ly included in any department which 
bears the name of the home. 

Let us hear from you all, dear friends. 


Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Otis R. Rice, who was ordained 
a deacon in the Episcopal Church a year 
ago, was elevated to the priesthood June 
12, at a beautiful service in the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
His father, Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., 
presented him for ordination and joined 
the Bishop in the laying on of hands. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., returned to 
Boston June 11 from a trip to various 
parts of the country, including the Pacific 
Coast. Beside the conferences with in- 
dividuals and groups Dr. Etz on this trip 
preached and spoke twenty-five times. 

Mr. Luman Brown of Springfield, Mass., 
and Daytona, Fla., was at Universalist 
Headquarters June 10. 


Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., filled the 
pulpit of the Swampscott, Mass., church 
on June 9th. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Cal., 
who has been in the East for more than a 
year, left Boston June 17 for her home. 


Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor 
emeritus of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, has been requested 
by the board of trustees to take full charge 
of the parish until such time as 2 successor 
to Dr. Potter is found. 


Rey. Alfred S. Cole of West Somerville 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Utica, N. Y., to 
begin work in the fall. 

Rey. L. W. Attwood of Abington-in a 
recent service at his church announced his 
retirement from the active pastorate. 
Mr. and Mrs. Attwood have gone to their 
summer home at Bailey Island, Maine. 


Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., read 
a paper at the meeting of the Editorial 
Council of the Religious Press in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 17, upon ““What Should 
Be Our Attitude Toward the Roman 
Catholic Church?” Dr. van Schaick is 
to be the first preacher at the union sum- 
mer services in Washington, in which the 
Mount Pleasant Congregational, All Souls 
Unitarian and First Universalist Churches 
unite. The services during the summer 
will be held in the Congregational and 
Unitarian churches. 

District of Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The National Me- 
morial Church is to join in union summer 
services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from 
Sunday, June 23, to Sept. 8 inclusive. 
Until the last Sunday in July they will be 
held in All Souls Church and for the re- 
mainder of the period in Mt. Pleasant 
Church. The Universalist contingent of 
preachers is Dr. van Schaick on June 23, 
Dr. Perkins on July 28; and Rev. Cornelius 


and Interests 


Greenway, assistant minister of the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, on 
August 11 and 18. While we can not 
furnish a church this year, we are glad to 
participate in this co#operative undertak- 
ing to provide opportunities for worship 
during the summer months. 


Maine 

Dexter.—Reyv. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Five babies were christened on Children’s 
Sunday. The whole church school was 
present to receive departmental diplomas, 
one and two year perfect attendance 
awards, and passing cards. The pastor 
spoke on “Fossils.” Qn June 30 we join 
with churches of the district in an outdoor 
service at Camp Benson on Lake Sebasti- 
cook. Dr. Albion will preach. 


Massachusetts 

Everett—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. During the past winter a men’s 
club was formed with an average at- 
tendance of sixty at its monthly meetings. 
Easter was a great day, with the Easter 
breakfast. at 8.30 attended by 160 mem- 
bers of the church school and guests, a 
crowded church at the morning service, 
and a pageant in the evening, with an 
offering for the day of over $1,000. The 
Ladies’ Social Circle closed a most success- 
ful year on May 8 with a lobster luncheon, 
when 240 people were served. On May 26 
a beautiful memorial service was held in 
the church, centering around the memory 
of Dr. George G. Hamilton, who was 
for twenty years the beloved pastor. 
Addresses were made by Miss Margaret L. 
Coburn and Hon. Charles C. Nichols. 
Dr. Milburn then told of the chancel chair 
beside the communion table which the 
Everett parish is to place in the National 
Church at Washington as its memorial. 
More than the $500 needed was received 
that day and the amount has since in- 
creased to $650, the surplus going to 
the Hamilton Memorial Fund which car- 
ries on the work of service for the poor and 
needy begun by Dr. Hamilton. Gn 
Children’s Sunday, twenty-two members 
of the church school completed the year 
with perfect attendance. Fifteen children 
were christened and nine new members 
received into the church, six adults and 
three from the church school. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
Congregations én Mothers’, Memorial 
and Children’s Sundays were the largest 
on record. ‘A few days preceding Mothers’ 
Sunday a pastoral letter was sent to every 
member of the church. At the close of 
the service, carnations were given to all 
the mothers present. In the evening a 
program consisting of “Living Pictures of 
Great Mothers’ (tableaux), readings and 
music was greatly enjoyed. At the con- 
clusion of the program, light refreshments 


= 


were served in the dining hall of the parish 
house, the purpose of which was to foster 
the spirit of good fellowship. All had 
such a happy time that it was the umani- 
mous opinion that the experiment should 
be repeated. On Memorial Sunday the 
Woman’s Relief Corps attended church 
service in a body and there were delega-— 
tions from the G. 4. R., Sons of “ eterans, 
American Legion, 4merican ~ egion Auxil- 
iary and Spanish-* merican Veterans posts. 
A beautiful silk fag, the gift of the church 
of the Women’s Relief Corps, was dedi- 
cated. The May sale conducted by the 
Clara Barton Guild was very successful. 
Another active organization, the Fort- 
nightly Club, held its annual family night 
at the church on June 4. Husbands and 
children of members were invited to at- 


‘tend as guests of the cub. They were 


glad to do so because of the opportunity 
to partake of an excellent dinner and after- 
wards to enjoy 2 social hour of stories and 
games. On Children’s Sunday we had 2 
congregation of 205. A splendid concert 
program of recitations and songs was given 
by the members of the church school. 
The auditorium was decorated with ferns 
and flowers. At the close of the children’s 
concert the pastor received five new mem- 
bers into the church. Then came the 
processional of mothers and fathers, brmg- 
ing their children to the altar for baptism. 
The processional song “Jewels” was sung 


by an alto soloist of the choir. Christening ~ 
bouguets of rosebuds clustering over the — 


font and prepared by our only livmg 
charter member, Mrs. Josie Northrop, 
were presented to the children as they re- 
ceived the rite of baptism. Mrs. Northrup 
has been a devout and beloved members of 
this church for ffty-three years. Ten 
children were christened. 


New York 


Rochester——Rev. Charles Clare Blan- 
velt, pastor. Among the members of this 
church none has rendered more conspicu- 


Ge nase, eet es fe ea 


ot tea imate Doel pe 


ous service than Feman W. Morris. For ~ 
thirty years he served on the board of — 
trustees, where his sound judgment and — 


keen vision guided the destinies of the 
church in its business policies. Fe is now 
president of the board of trustees of the 
New York Universalist Convention and a 
trustee of the Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University. In March this 
church tendered Mr. Morris a testimonial 
dinner at which 125 of our members were 
present. At the table of honor all of 


the living trustees and their wives were — 


seated, together with certain other mem- 


bers of this church who have served it — 


long and faithfully. From start to finish 
it was a happy occasion, with several spok- 
en and written testimonies of the love 
and esteem in which Mr. Morris is held. 
Our financial canvass was also held in 
March, resulting in subscriptions totaling 
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$12,500, which, with our expected income, 
will meet the requirements of a budget of 
$15,700. Although this church accepted 
its quota of $7,500 for the Five Year 
Program, it has failed to make any pay- 
ments. In the new budget, however, there 
is an appropriation of $10,000 which is to 
be the first payment on the quota. It is 
expected that in a few years this quota will 
be entirely paid. At Easter there were 450 
present to hear a beautiful program of 
music and a sermon on “‘The Death of 
Death.’’ Nine people united with the 
church, making sixteen during the first 
year of the present pastorate. On the first 
of May an innovation in the musical 
program for the morning service was in- 
stituted. Our cuartette and organist 
were released, with Mrs. Evelyn C. Sabin 
re-engaged as director of music in church 
and church school. Tom Grierson, or- 
ganist at the local Keith-Albee Theater 
and one of Rochester’s best known and 
most talented musicians, was engaged as 
our regu ar church organist. Each Sun- 
day one or more guest artists appear on 
the program, making it possible to offer a 
varied program of vocal and instrumental 
selections by musicians of high ouality. 
In addition to these arrangements, a 
chorus choir of fifteen young ladies of our 
church lead the congregational singing, 
render the chants and responses in the 
service and contribute an occasional 
anthem. We are featuring our music in 
our advertisements, and visitors are at- 
tending church in increased numbers, 
drawn by our splendid music. To all 
visitors who sign the church register we 
are sending letters inviting them to make 
“our church their church.’’ Several have 
identified themselves with us as a result. 
To absentees among our members we 
have sent cards from time to time an- 
nouncing that ‘‘we missed you last Sun- 
day.’’ These have proved efficacious in 
sustaining the interest and attendance of 
our people. A congregation of over two 
hundred was present on Mothers’ Day. 
At the conclusion of the sermon on ‘““Home- 
less Marriages’? Mr. Blauvelt’ presented a 
bouquet of roses to the oldest mother 
present, who recently celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday, while a single rose was 
sent to the oldest mother in our church, 
who is ninety-three years of age. Another 
bouquet of roses was given to the mother 
having the largest family present in 
church and to one mother who attends 
church every Sunday with her five chil- 
dren from a suburb of the city. During 
April Mr. Blauvelt preached a series of 
sermons on the general theme of practical 
religion, which attracted considerable at- 
tention in the city. During the present 
month of June another series on the stages 
of life is being given. 


Ohio 


Rockland.—Children’s day was observed 
in this church on the first Sunday in June. 
The Sunday school and morning service of 


the church were combined, the service 
beginning at 10.30. The pastor christened 
three children and made a talk, partly to 
the children and partly to the grown-ups. 
Eight girls of high-school age gave a 
pretty Rose Drill, and there were special 
songs, exercises and recitations by the 
children. 

Little Hocking—We combined our 
Children’s day exercises, which were held 
on the second Sunday in June, with the 
morning church services. The children 
gave a short and simple program of songs 
and recitations. The pastor gave a talk 
to the children beginning with the ques- 
tion, ‘““‘Did you have breakfast this morn- 
ing?’’ He also gave a talk to the adults 
on ‘“‘The Circle of Childhood.” 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Children’s day was observed June 
9, the entire morning service being given 
over to the Sunday school for their pro- 
gram of recitations, dialogues and musical 
selections. Two children were christened, 
while four girls from the junior depart- 
ment of the Sunday school were received 
into the membership of the church. Ar- 
rangements were made for the annual pic- 
nic to be held Saturday, June 22. The 
church will hold its last service for the 
season June 30 and reopen Sept. 8. Dur- 
ing the summer it is planned to cover the 
auditorium floor with battleship lineolum, 
replacing the carpet that has rendered 
service over thirty years. 


Vermont 


Rutland.—Rev. Arnold S. Yantis, pas- 
tor. Under the direction of our super- 
intendent, Harry L. Russell, the Children’s 
day program was well planned and car- 
ried out, with the assistance of Mrs. Avis 
Poor, who directed the rehearsals. The 
pastor christened ten children, which was 
followed by the reception of nine into the 
membership of the church. Among the 
new members was a clergyman, from 
another. denomination, accompanied by 
his wife and two daughters. 

* * 


FUSION OR LIBERTY? 
(Continued from page 770) 
iation with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation.” 
I must admit that I can see no obvious 
reason in the facts of the situation which 


might discourage this serious expectation. ° 


Freedom makes strange bedfellows. The 
idea causes me some slight embarrass- 
ment; but it is nobler to be temporarily 
confused than to miss the omnibus. I 
do harbor the tender thought that God 
will get over the refusal of our humanist 
brethren to recognize Him and to remem- 
ber His Christian name. To my mind 
there is a flavor of girlish snobbery in their 
attitude. 

But one thing is sure. If we claimants 
to absolute liberty prove that we can 
drive well, can converge for a common 


and positive purpose, and avoid a de- 
nominational crash, it will be the most re- 
markable spiritual achievement of the 
century, and it will efectually discredit 
prohibition in the realm of religious 
thought. Pending this proof, I, for one, 
reel to the Ark, and, steadying an elbow 
upon it, say of the denomination, as the 
celebrated divine with less warrant said 
of England: ‘‘Better free than sober!’’— 
The Inquirer, a Journalof Free Religious 
Fellowship and Organ of Unitarian Chris- 


tianity, London. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 793) 
that many readers of Bunyan’s life-story 
have discovered that he bitterly assailed 
the Quakers, who were themselves heroi- 
cally opposing many of the very same evils 
in religion and life that stirred Bunyan.to 
protest. Dr. Knox carefully analyzes the 
differences between these two men. Fox’s: 
doctrine of the Inner Light involved both 
theological and practical differences that 
Bunyan could not overlook. ‘“‘For Fox 
righteousness is the perfecting of the 
Divine which is inherent in man; for Bun- 
yan it is the acceptance of the righteousness 
of God wrought out for man by the his- 
toric God-man Jesus Christ, and the sur- 
render of the soul to the indwelling of a 
power which is not human but wholly 
Divine.”’ 

The practical diferences between Bun- 
yan and the Quakers were made evident 
in the extravagances of enthusiasm which 
marked the Quaker meetings in his day 
and by the confidence Quakers then felt 
in the infallibility of the individuals to 
whom the Inner Light had been given. 
The whole controversy was of course pre- 
cipitated by the unfortunate idea pre- 
vailing on both sides that the human and 
the divine could be marked out as wholly 
distinct areas in our experience. This 
little book is a useful addition to the Bun- 
yan literature. 

The venerable English Free Church 
leader, Dr. F. B. Meyer, has written for 
the American Tract Society a summary of 
the story to which Bunyan gave the name 
of “The Holy War.” It isa truly remark- 
able allegory, but it is very long and there 
are probably those who will find a brief 
outline such as this quite useful. It must 
be said, however, that Bunyan’s work 
suffers by such abbreviation and the alle- 
gory seems forced when it is reduced to: 
such brevity of statement. 

He HeB oS. 


* * 


RECEPTION TO ELEANOR 
PRESCOTT 


Miss Eleanor Prescott, leader of young 
people’s work at the First Universalist 
Church, was tendered an informal recep- 
tion last evening by the members of the 
church. Miss Prescott, who is soon to. 
become a bride, was taken completely by 
surprise by the party, which was one of 
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the most enjoyable of its kind ever held 
in town. 

Adelbert M. Barden, treasurer of the 
church, presented Miss Prescott with a 
beautiful shower bouquet designed by 
Mrs. Helen Olney. At the ends of the 
many ribbons were attached gold pieces. 
This gift came from the parish, Ladies’ 
Social, Mission Circle and Choir Club of 
the church. The Workers’ Council gave 
a beautiful picture. 

Miss Prescott, although surprised by 
the evening’s program, managed in a few 
well chosen words to express her thanks 
and appreciation not only for the wonder- 
ful party, but for the manifestations of 
good will and friendship during her two 
years’ stay with the Universalist parish. 

Miss Prescott is to become the bride 
of Edward Rawnsley Huckman of Okla- 
homa the latter part of this month. 

Mrs. E. E. Hale was chairman of the de- 
lightful affair, with Mrs. Elsie Harrington 
and Mrs. Blanchard in charge of the en- 
tertainment. Refreshments were served 
by the members of the Choir Club.—The 
' Evening Chronicle, North Attleboro, Mass. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rey. John B. Reardon has been transferred to the 
Massachusetts Convention under date of May 3, 
1929. 

Rev. B. F. McIntire has been received from the 
Massachusetts Convention under transfer dated 
April 29, 1929. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
+. 


UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

June 23 to July 14. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 
Dartmouth College. 

July 21. Rev. William I. Lawrence, Th. D. San 
Jose, Calif. 

July 28. Prof. Robert James Hutcheon. Mead- 
ville Theological School. - 

August 4. Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington 
Mass. 

August ¥11. Rey. George A. Mark, Somerville, 
Mass. 


August 18. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 


September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

3] 
Y. P. C. U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The forty-first annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Atlanta, Georgia, in 
the United Liberal Church, beginning at 7.30 p. m. 
on July 10, 1929. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year, for 
action on the revision of the constitution, and for 
the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Howard H. Dawes, Secretary. 
* * 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Noel E. Spicer 
to Illinois, dated June 12, 1929. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
is 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Church, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

June 23. Rev. G. E. Huntley, D. D., President 
Universalist Sunday School Association. 

June 30. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D., Second 
Church, Boston. 

July 7. Rev. A. Cushman McGiffert, Jr., Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

July 14, Rev. Reynold E. Boden, Manchester, 
England. 

July 21. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., Federa- 
tion of Churches, Philadelphia. 

July 28. Rev. George L. Parker, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Aug. 14. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, First Parish in 
Framingham. 

Aug. 11. Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

Aug. 18. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Sept. 8. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 15. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

iy 


Channing 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

* * 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The hotels will open for guests on Friday, July 26, 
1929. The season program will be as follows, 

W.N. M. A. ‘Week, July 27-August 3. 

Camp Cheery, July 27-August 3. 

Sunday School Week, August 3-10. 


Y. P. C. U. Week, August 10-17. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, August 17-24. 

Rates for the season will be: The Quillen or the 
Underwood $17; Rowland Hall (for women) $19; 
the Cottage (for girls) or the Belmont (for boys) 
$16; tents $15. Rooms will be assigned on July 1 
in order of application. A remittance of $1 for 
Association membership should accompany room 
application. 

“The Ferry Beacher,’’ an annual booklet, giving 
full information concerning Ferry Beach and the 
season program, will be issued about June 15. Copies 
will be sent to all former Ferry Beachers and to all 
others who will apply. : 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
Ce 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Fair is to be held on two days; 
the first being Thursday, August 1, the second Tues- 
day, August 6. 

This will give the two groups in attendance at 
the Women’s Missionary sessions and those of the 
Sunday school an opportunity to have a share in the 
good times which always come at the “Fair Days.” 

Contributions will be most gratefully received for 
any of the tables—bags, handkerchiefs, fancy ar- 
ticles, and household necessities of any and all kinds. 
» The Quillen will be opened July 20, and any time 
after that date until Aug. 5 mail and parcel post 
packages may be sent to the chairman of the fair, 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, Hotel Quillen, Ferry Beach 
Association, Saco, Maine. 

Have you had your party to raise money for the 
fund? 

* * 
CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Cheshire Association 
of Universalists will be held at West Chesterfield, 
N. H., on Sunday, July 7, instead of the first Wednes- 
day in June as formerly. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 


‘light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 


guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Read daily by 


millions 
Massachusetis 


Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


NONE BUT THE NEEDIEST 


Poor children of twenty nationalities who need eight full weeks to restore their bodies and souls are taken 
to Morgan Memorial Fresh Air Camps, South Athol, Massachusetts. Our own gardens, dairy, poultry farm, 
orchards, ete., reduce expenses to five dollars a week. Twelve camps of ages ranging from babies to second 


childhood. 
the Lord’s neediest. 


Enhance the pleasure of your own vacation by paying for a season, a month or a week of one of 


Send check to F. C. Moore, treasurer, 89 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
-79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscovy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 
CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree-of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 

maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 


x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or’ American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON) 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoots: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy » 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi+ 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced, Courses in Music, Art, and Speak» 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, @ 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E, 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined,, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


“And the name is to be what?’’ asked 
an English rector, as he approached the 
baptismal font with the baby in his arms. 


“John Jellicoe Douglas Faig I loyd 
George Bonar Law Smithers,’’ announced 
the proud father who had done his duty 
at home. 

“Dear me!’’ said the rector, turning to 
the sexton. “A little more water, Mr. 
Jones, if you please, a little more water!’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

“T want some golf balls for a gentleman, 
please.”’ 

“Certainly, madam. 
he like?”’ 

“Well, the only time I saw him play he 
used a small white ball. But I can not say 
I gathered the impression that he exactly 
liked it.’”’,— Punch. 


* * 


What sort does 


Says H. L. Mencken: “The average, 
normal American is bound to remain a 
jackass, for such is the inscrutable will 
of God, and the typical American leader is 
bound to remain another, for the Devil 
pulls him as God pushes.”’ 

That makes three.—World To-morrow. 

= * * 

An airplane built. for an American 
millionaire contains a bathroom. An 
excellent shower may be obtained by the 
occupant of the bath who clings tightly to 
the rim and then signals to the pilot to 
loop the loop a few times.— Humorist. 

* * 

We have our moments of depression 
when we fear the abolition of poverty 
which President Poover has promised us 
isn’t going to include the consumer, but, 
of course, he doesn’t count for much any- 
way.—Ohio State Journal. 

ee 
MANAGER OF MACON 
EAGLES’ CLUB CLAIMS 
BURGLAR KILLED FIM 
—Atlanta Journal. 
* * 

The Vicar: ‘‘And which of all the par- 
ables do you like the best?”’ 

Small Boy: ‘‘The one where somebody 
loafs and fishes.’’—Border Cities Star. 

* * 

A tree will stand beside a road without 
making a move for sixty or seventy years, 
and then one day it will suddenly jump in 
front of an auto.—Life. 

* * 

Manager: ‘“‘What’s the idea of sitting out 
there, absolutely silent for five minutes?’’ 

Saxophonist: ‘That was a _ request 
number.’’— Pathfinder. 

* * 
BELIEVES SUICIDE 
ENDED OWN LIFE 
— Heaclines in the Harrisburg Telegraph. 
* * 
FIND SLAIN GIRL ALIVE 

Streamer head-lines in the San Diego 

Evening Tribune. Bs 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


For Sunday School and_Y. P. C. U. 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ““God”’ 
and ‘‘Lord”’ are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in ‘Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher ‘ 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed im 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new agp, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics ang 
theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


